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THE THREEFOLD PURPOSE OF THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To inspire the educational forces of our coun- 
try with the religious ideal; 


To inspire the religious forces of our country 
with the educational ideal; and 


To keep before the public mind the ideal of 
religious education, and the sense of its 
need and value 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Georce A. CoE 


Dr. F. Ernest Johnson 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Dear Doctor Johnson: 


Your request for my opinion upon program emphasis and general strategy is gladly 
granted, though with some embarrassment. Repeatedly during the last few years I 
have attempted to re-assess the policies of the Association in the light of new or newly 
recognized conditions in organized religion and in other primary aspects of civilization. 
Invariably these endeavors have had two results: (1) A deepening conviction that 
fundamental, inclusive problems of education are as yet unsolved — problems to which 
the R.E.A., by virtue of its history, would naturally fall heir as no other organization 
in the whole field of education will or can. I am convinced that neither the public 
schools, nor the churches, nor the colleges and universities are prepared to deal with the 
deeper and deepening conflicts in our domestic and international life. Consequently, my 
endeavor has been to envisage our Association as a possible spearhead in the revision 
of our total concept of education. (2) But these endeavors of mine have led to an 
impasse the nature of which I must describe if my reply to your inquiry is not to be 
superficial. 


Neither state education nor church education at present makes known to learners, 
whether younger or older, the main factual conditions upor which the moral and 
religious interests of today are chiefly turning, much less the increasing massiveness of 
these factual conditions. An example or two will perhaps make sufficiently clear the 
situation to which I here refer. The churches teach me to feed the hungry, but the 
present organization and habits of society make it impossible for me to do so. India 
never has had enough to eat, and a President of the United States has averred that a 
third of our own population is underfed. The actual nature of our religion and of 
our morals is revealed by the continuance of hunger in the midst of plenty far more 
than it is shown by our words. Similarly, our young citizens are taught by the schools 
of the state to be strictly honest in business; but a merchant whose goods are sold 
upon the basis of brand advertising without knowledge of their quality cannot deal 
honestly with customers. Our government maintains a bureau of standards which by 
research into the qualities of goods upon the market protects government purchases. 
But the government refuses to let us, the people, know the results of these researches. 
Why this duplicity on the part of government of, for, and by the people? Such ex- 
amples of the remoteness of character education from the actual controls of conduct 
could be multiplied indefinitely. And these a-moral controls are increasing. The growth 
of cartels brings it to pass that business and industry have to operate within the scope 
of international agreements secretly made by parties who are in pursuit of their own 


























financial interests, not in pursuit of the public weal. Another outstanding example 
of the increase of a-moral controls of the people’s life is the now almost complete 
dominance of the daily press, and the rapidly growing dominance of the periodical press, 
by special interests that do not and dare not avow their motives and policies. When in- 
formation is controlled the conduct of the people also is controlled to a degree that 
they cannot know. They are told that the truth is to make them free, but access to 
the truth is lacking. 


This kind of analysis need not at present be carried forward into the actualities 
of conduct on the part of nations and of political parties. Enough has been said to 
indicate that both church education and state education, if they are to be morally 
realistic, must make a fresh approach to the economic phase of human conduct. We 
cannot say what either man or God is unless we face the question whether or not some 
impulsion that is worthy of a divine being already is present in the economic struggle. 
We cannot say what we ourselves can be or ought to be unless we examine the condi- 
tions under which our economic conduct might conceivably be transformed into spiritual 
life. At present we are saying “Please! Please!” to the forces, largely out of sight, 
that control our economy. We must pass on to “You must, and you shall!” 


But who is to say such words? And whence is to come the power to make them 
effective? Here is where my thought of religious education approaches an impasse. 
I regard as pseudo-educational the present reliance upon unfocalized good will in our- 
selves, and upon a God who is good in general without being obviously effective in our 
most crying situations. I perceive no indication that our churches, except as here and 
there a voice is raised in the wilderness, will both speak the word and perform the 
act that our economic condition morally requires. What, then, might the R.E.A. do to 
fili this gap? If the gap is to be filled — if even a promising beginning is to be made 
— two extremely difficult steps must be taken. One of these steps consists in pressing 
home the partial irreligiousness of what goes as piety and as worship, and the partial 
intellectual godlessness of what goes as theology. The other difficult step is the estab- 
lishment of explicit fellowship and cooperation with the parts of the labor movement 
that are forcing outward, downward, and upward the issues of democracy. There 
is a vast moral ferment within the labor movement. As far as international problems 
are concerned, the present moral leadership of the world proceeds from the labor 
movement in its Russian form. Religious education will grow increasingly hollow un- 
less it discovers and acts upon the spiritual affinity that certainly exists between the 
labor movement and any decently ethical religion. 


At this point I reach the embarrassing impasse to which reference has been made. 
I do not know whether the R.E.A. has a constituency that is ready for the moral realism 
that our situation requires. If we have such a constituency, what instruments has it 
with which to evoke or provoke a spiritual revolution or even spiritual anxiety? 
Hitherto we have dealt with religious education chiefly as if it had to do with the 
young. Are we ready now to accept the truth that it has to do chiefly with adults? 


Here, surely, is work enough for the strong, and danger enough for those who 
count not their lives dear unto themselves. But who am I that I should propose to 
you any scheme of action? It would be unseemly for one who has no opportunity to 
participate in the work, and will have no opportunity to witness its effects, even to 
surmise what is the present duty of you who must bear the heat and burden of the 
day. All that I am entitled to say is, Here is the situation; do with it as you will. 


Sincerely yours, 
George A. Coe 























RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN RURAL AMERICA: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


I 


WHY A PROTESTANT TOWN AND 
COUNTRY CHURCH MOVEMENT? 


Benson Y. Lanpis* 


HE FIRST REASON for a move- 

ment is to be found in the situation 
of the town and country church itself. 
In this article we shall consider the term 
town and country to be the same as that 
of rural, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census. The Bureau of the Census for 
some decades has classified as urban the 
places having 2,500 or more population. 
All other territory becomes rural. This 
dividing point is probably as satisfactory 
as any other that could be used. 

Within this rural territory are numer- 
ous small churches. Many a rural 
church leader has said that we have “too 
many” rural churches. According to the 
Census of Religious Bodies, 1936, 64 per 
cent of all the congregations or parishes 
in the United States were in rural areas. 
But these parishes had only 31 per cent 
of the total church members reported in 
the nation. The Census of 1936 was in- 
complete. The best estimates indicate 
that 20 per cent of the local churches did 
not report. It is generally believed that 
more of the rural than the urban 
churches participated in this “sit-down 
strike.” Therefore it seems probable 
that over two-thirds of all local parishes 
are found in rural territory, and that 
they have somewhat more than one-third 
of the church members. 

The small rural church is relatively 
isolated and non-cooperative. It has no 
well defined theory of parish work. It 
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has no adequate program of community 
service. It is frequently financed in hap- 
hazard fashion. It conducts an unsys- 
tematic program of religious education. 
Its pulpit is often a stepping-stone for 
the young minister on his way to the city 
church. 

But such generalizations do not convey 
the entire situation. The rural church 
has sent forth a high proportion of the 
ministers and missionaries of the church. 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson, the dean of or- 
ganized rural church work, used to say 
that some of the signs of weakness in the 
rural church, for example, its apparent 
inefficiency, might turn out otherwise. 


The small church has its own way of 
witnessing to religious truth. The rural 
minister has exceptional opportunities to 
help build a fellowship. He has frequent 
face-to-face contacts with his members. 
The small church has had a special con- 
cern for the family. It has helped to 
educate and inspire many young people 
who immediately left it for urban areas. 
Many a city minister will testify that 
most of his new members come from the 
little churches in the country. 


Two recent investigators have docu- 
mented by case studies of 140 rural com- 
munities the contributions to religious 
leadership being made by rural churches. 
Considering only the white Protestant 
churches in 140 representative communi- 
ties Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner and 
Irving Lorge reported in Rural Trends 
in Depression Years that 285 persons 
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went from these churches into full time 
Christian service in the years 1919 to 
1924; 330 persons in the years 1925-30 
and 316 persons in the years 1931-36. 
Young people from the country are thus 
willing in considerable numbers tc enter 
the ministry and missionary service. 


Another set of basic reasons for a 
rural church movement centers in the 
condition of the rural communities them- 
selves. These communities are affected 
by many trends which have brought per- 
haps unprecedented strains. A recent 
estimate placed the population resident on 
farms at 25,521,000 persons in January, 
1944, as compared with 30,269,000 in 
1940. More than half the good land with- 
in the farms of the nation is reported to 
be cultivated by tenants. Almost 40 per 
cent of our farms are operated by ten- 
ants. Land has been slipping out of the 
hands of the owner operators, the free- 
holders who were prized so highly by 
the founding fathers. 


Just as we have many small churches, 
so we have numerous rural communities. 
There are about 3,000 counties in the 


United States with rural population. 
These probably have about 20 rural com- 
munities each, not to mention small 
cross-roads neighborhoods or hamlets. 
Thus there are about 60,000 rural com- 
munities in the nation. These communi- 
ties have both farm and non-farm pop- 
ulation. In 1940, for example, 30,216,818 
people were living on farms and 27,029,- 
385 persons in the rural non-farm areas, 
the latter being largely the agricultural 
villages which are service stations for 
the farm people. 


Economic cooperative movements in 
the United States are largely rural. It 
has been said that the farmer is the man 
who really signs the “dotted cooperative 
line.’ One farmer out of three is a 
member of at least one cooperative or- 
ganization for marketing, purchasing or 
credit. Recently more than 10,000 co- 
operatives, organized for purchasing or 
marketing, reported a business of $3,- 


000,000,000 to the Farm Credit Admini- 
stration. The cooperating farmer de- 
serves a cooperating church. 

There should also be an active and 
well developed movement because of the 
probable situation we will face in rural 
communities at the end of the war. 
Questionnaires sent to members of the 
armed services by some local committees, 
indicate that a considerable proportion of 
them say that they would like to have a 
farm. It is perhaps natural that many 
a doughboy now on the western front 
dreams of settling down on a quiet farm. 
Many a defense worker from the country 
will have no job in the city. Thus there 
will be some return of population from 
city to country. There will also be many 
people who will never return to the coun- 
try. How many of each group there 
will be nobody knows. If there should 
be a serious economic condition in the 
period of transition, rural communities 
may again find a considerable number 
of newcomers who would like to settle in 
their midst. 

In the midst of these opposing social 
forces, the rural minister will stand as an 
adviser to many persons who will be re- 
turning to rural communities. Young 
people who have been brought up on 
farms may wish to establish homes on 
farms. How can the minister cooperate 
with governmental agencies and farm or- 
ganizations? These issues alone would 
justify an effort to pool some resources 
and create a genuine “church cooperative 
movement.” 


Against this broad summary of the 
needs that are apparent in the present 
situation, what are the valid objectives 
for a town and country church move- 
ment? 


First and foremost is that of creating 
parishes that are efficient local units of 
work. This objective was in part pop- 
ularized by the late Professor Malcolm 
Dana and others under the term “The 
Larger Parish.” “ Once Professor Dana 
was asked, “What do you mean by larger 
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parish?” He is reported to have said: 
“I mean one at least larger than those 
we now have.” 


Our many units of work generally do 
not offer a field of fruitful service for 
trained professional workers. The or- 
ganization of parishes capable of at 
least supporting one full time religious 
worker, usually the minister, is the cen- 
-tral task. Progress can only be made 
by the combined efforts of local churches, 
state and national religious agencies and 
the colleges and theological seminaries. 


Religious education programs on an 
adequate basis will sometimes be organ- 
ized in parishes large enough to employ 
a staff of workers. A minimum of three 
workers is often recommended. The staff 
would include the minister who spe- 
cializes in preaching and pastoral work, 
a director of religious education and a 
social or recreational worker. When such 
a unit can be organized, the opportunities 
for religious education are multiplied. 
This means that the trained specialist, 
supplied with an automobile, can become 
associated with a considerable number of 
local churches. He must also achieve a 
diffusion of leadership. He must be- 
come a person who knows how to work 
through others and encourage and stim- 
ulate others. 


Most of the persons in the rural minis- 
try should be retrained. All professions 
are now committed to continuing educa- 
tion or to in-service training. Surely 
rural ministers are no exception. They 
testify frequently that they were never 
trained for their jobs. We need to note 
that in many instances they have never 
been to a theological seminary. Even 
those who have been to a seminary fre- 
quently say that their seminaries gave 
them no idea of the tasks they had to do 
and of the ways whereby they should 
perform them. Therefore, efforts for 
in-service training of ministers in the 
town and country church should be both 
intensified and extended. Agricultural col- 
leges are making a real contribution here. 


There are rural church leaders who 
would like to see more students for the 
ministry study at one time or another 
at colleges of agriculture. 


It has been evident for a long time 
that only by association with other local 
churches can rural congregations realize 
their opportunities and serve their people. 
But even the simplest cooperative tech- 
niques are untried in most local congre- 
gations. This writer recently asked a 
group of national executives whether 
they had ever heard of a local rural 
church that had a committee whose task 
was that of cooperation with other local 
churches. They all said they thought 
there must be such churches but they 
could not point to one. Too often the 
churches in rural communities limit their 
cooperation to a joint service on Thanks- 
giving. 

There is no one simple way of achiev- 
ing adjustments that need to be made be- 
tween parishes. Many should try the 
technique of federation, whereby they 
conduct local affairs in common and 
maintain their denominational connec- 
tions. Experience indicates that this 
method works in many regions. In other 
communities the people want to move 
closer together. It is important that we 
encourage democracy in local church 
adjustments, and leave to the people 
themselves the decisions as to their rela- 
tionships with denominations and na- 
tional church bodies. 


The rural church needs better finan- 
cial support, but first of all it needs an 
administrator who can carry on a pro- 
gram. It probably will be better financed 
if finance is regarded as a natural by- 
product of activities that are so useful 
that people will want to support them. 
One minister writes in favor of the “We 
Plan” of church finance. He says that 
if we in the rural church are associated 
together in fruitful programs then we 
shall find means of financing the work. 


Finally, a process of continuous ex- 
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ploration is needed. Those most con- 
cerned need to be brought together to 
educate one another, to inspire one an- 
other and to plan for the future. Modest 
beginnings have been made among those 
denominations identified with the Home 
Missions Council, the Federal Council 
of Churches and the International Coun- 
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cil of Religious Education. Annual ses- 
sions of leaders are being held. An in- 
formal series of professional papers for 
the minister is being published under the 
title The Town and Country Church. It 
appears that ministers and laymen of 
churches in town and country are eager 
to participate in a larger movement. 


II 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


AND THE 


SPIRITUAL VALUES OF RURAL LIFE 


EUGENE SMATHERS* 


GROUP of rural people are gath- 

ered in the sanctuary of an attrac- 
tive country church, largely the product 
of their own labors, to hear and see an 
illustrated lecture by an expert in soil 
conservation, representing one of the 
government agencies working in the area. 
The purpose of the lecture is a very 
practical, down-to-earth one, namely to 
help these farm people to an enlarged 
understanding of the close and interde- 
pendent relationship of their daily lives 
with their use of the soil. The speaker 
approaches his task with a strong reli- 
gious motivation and his lecture is a 
most effective sermon. The audience is 
brought to a spirit of profound reverence 
and worship at various points in the 
lecture. 

Especially at one point this spirit is 
manifest. A beautiful picture of a 
mountain-top covered with laurel in full 
bloom is thrown on the screen. No man- 
made garden was ever so beautiful. The 
next picture shows one bunch of laurel 
beside a huge boulder, and upon the 
rock a gray mass of lichen. The speaker 
explains how this simple plant, so low 
in the scale of life that it has no blooms, 
has drawn its sustenance from the bare 
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rock, has lived out its span of existence, 
and has fallen at the base of the boulder, 
there to help create a soil fertile enough 
for the laurel to grow and bring forth its 
glorious blooms. Such is the interde- 
pendence of life, and through all runs 
the principle of sacrifice. Man’s life is 
interwoven with that of all God's crea- 
tion and the quality of his life is depend- 
ent upon his relationship to these other 
creations and to his fellow-man. This 
essential spiritual insight came to this 
audience in the midst of a lecture deal- 
ing with the practical concerns of their 
daily life as a farming people, and is an 
illustration of the kind of religious edu- 
cation that is most effective for rural 
people. 

A few small farmers are sitting around 
the fire in a neighbor’s home, they are 
members of a study group wrestling with 
some of their common problems, and at 
the moment are concerned with the need 
for more adequate farm machinery, ma- 
chinery which none as individual farmers 
can afford to own, yet which all need if 
they are to be more effective on their 
small, hillside farms. Some in the group 
have heard about cooperatives among 
farmers here in. America, and _ all 
know a little about the transformation 
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which had come to Nova Scotia as the 
result of study-for-action. The sugges- 
tion is made that the group consider the 
cooperative technique as a solution of 
their problem. So for several meetings 
the group study the principles of coop- 
eratives and work on a set of by-laws 
which would serve the purposes of their 
local association. Finally the by-laws are 
ready and the results of their labors are 
to be tested by being presented to a 
larger gathering of farmer neighbors at 
the church. Several agree to become 
charter members of the little association. 
It takes real faith in the purposes of the 
organization and in their fellow mem- 
bers for these men to pay the member- 
ship fees, for their cash resources are 
almost non-existent. 


The faith was present and the associa- 
tion was formed, and through the years 
has grown both in membership and in 
services offered. The study and thought 
which prepared the way for this coop- 
erative organization was not accompanied 
with prayers or the singing of hymns, 
yet in the most fundamental sense they 
were religious education. The men had 
to sense the value of working together 
for mutual welfare, they had to have 
faith in each other and to lay aside tra- 
ditional ways of doing things. Through 
this experience of thinking and planning 
together to meet a common problem 
there came a growing awareness that 
such cooperation was a practical expres- 
sion of the law of love in everyday life. 
They began to see, as never before, that 
to love one’s neighbor meant to work 
with him to meet common needs. It 
seemed to a more objective observer of 
the experience of this group that here 
could be seen the fulfillment of that 
word in the Gospel: “Where two or 
three are gathered in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them”; that in the de- 
veloping experience of mutuality and 
community the Spirit of God was mani- 
fest. 


Traditional expressions of religion 


often make it difficult for rural people 
to see beyond them to God’s concern for 
the totality of life, or to understand that 
the values inherent in rural life are of 
the very structure of reality. It is the 
function of religious education to guide 
persons into a conception of religion 
which permeates every relationship of 
family and community life and which 
undergirds with eternal meaning and sig- 
nificance the values of rural living. 
Much, or perhaps most, of the religious 
education carried on by rural churches 
is a Sunday affair, divorced from the 
pursuits and problems of common days. 
Religion is confined between four walls 
and to one day a week. The Bible, so 
largely a book of rural life situations, 
becomes a book of long ago but not a 
guidebook for today. 


Religion that is redemptive must grap- 
ple with every day problems; it must 
come out of the sanctuary into the fields, 
the kitchen, and the market place. A 
religious education that is to implement 
this redemptive purpose must be educa- 
tion-in-life, and not merely education for 
or about life. The core of its curricu- 
lum will be the every-day relationships 
and tasks of the individual-in-commu- 
nity. These relationships and tasks will 
be interpreted in the light of our reli- 
gious heritage. Such religious education 
will seek to stimulate and guide the de- 
velopment of mature persons capable of 
living as functional and effective mem- 
bers of a community. It will seek to 
integrate individual and community life 
around spiritual values inherent in rural 
living. 

The comprehensive purpose of reli- 
gion in rural life is that of building 
community; the transformation of a col- 
lection of separate families, interrelated 
and interdependent by necessity, into a 
community of families, consciously 
united and working together for mutual 
welfare. This transformation will be 
brought about by bringing the will of 
God to bear on the totality of life and 
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building upon the spiritual values inher- 
ent in rural life. Saint Paul gave ex- 
pression to the goal, in classic language, 
when he wrote: “For he, Christ, is the 
head and under him, as the entire body 
is welded together and compacted by 
every joint with which it is supplied, the 
due activity of each part enables the body 
to grow and build itself up in love”. 
(Ephesians 4:16, Moffatt’s translation). 


What, then, are some of the spiritual 
values of rural life which should become 
the foundation upon which rural reli- 
gious education is built? And how can 
these values be so interpreted that they 
become an integral part of daily living? 
Among the most significant rural values 
are these: man’s relationship to the earth 
as the steward of the Eternal, the dignity 
of the rural vocation as a co-worker with 
God in the processes of creation and in 
the sustenance of His human family, the 
primacy of the family, the importance 
of mutual helpfulness and cooperative 
effort, the significance of community, 
the recognition of the worth of the in- 
dividual, and the possibility of simple 
and integral living. These values are 
interrelated and interdependent in actual 
life, and can be separated only for sake 
of abstract emphasis. Anything which 
helps rural people to appreciate and 
accept one strengthens all. 


Can man’s relationship to the earth, 
the soil, be a spiritual value? Land is a 
material thing, yet it is the basic physical 
resource out of which man in coopera- 
tion with the Creator makes his home, 
his bread and his beauty, and if rightly 
used, his brotherhood. The conception 
of man as the tenant of the Almighty is 
age old. “And the Lord God took man 
and put him into the garden. . . to dress 
it and to keep it”. Failure to accept this 
moral obligation of stewardship brings 
inevitable judgment and man finds abun- 
dance of life here to the degree in which 
he lives and acts in accordance with this 
obligation. The testimony of history 
bears abundant witness to this truth. 


Land use and tenure, therefore, is a basic 
concern of a functional religion in rural 
life. When a church seeks to help its 
people develop a sense of moral obliga- 
tion as keepers of the Holy Earth and 
seeks to guide them in the use of the 
practical agencies which have as their 
purposes soil conservation and soil im- 
provement, it is, to this degree, main- 
taining a realistic program of religious 
education. Since the security and qual- 
ity of life of a rural people is so greatly 
dependent upon its tenure relationships 
to the land, a church which endeavors 
to assist its young families become own- 
ers of their farms, and thereby have a 
secure material foundation for the de- 
velopment of a wholesome family life, is 
strengthening its program of religious 
education. Such an endeavor not only 
implements the value of man’s relation- 
ship to the land, but mutually strengthens 
many of the other values of rural life. 


The significance of the rural vocation, 
the dignity of labor, is another value 
inherent in rural life, a value that is 
being threatened by increasing urbani- 
zation. Religious education needs to 
assist rural people to recover a sense of 
vocation, the consciousness of being fel- 
low workers with God in the on-going 
processes of creation and in the essential 
task of providing food and fiber for the 
human family. Work without a frame- 
work of meaning becomes drudgery. Re- 
ligious education and worship must give 
rural work a framework of meaning and 
purpose. Work without worship is 
empty; worship without work is futile. 
And perhaps no situation exists in which 
worship and work can be more readily 
restored to their rightful unity than 
among rural people. 


Part of the deeper significance of the 
Lord’s Acre movement lies in its effec- 
tiveness in restoring this relationship of 
worship and work. This can also be 
accomplished by bringing the concerns 
of common life into the sanctuary and 
there lifted into the light of the eternal 
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purposes of God. This can readily be 
done in annual observance of Rural Life 
Sunday and of a Harvest Festival, and 
upon other special occasions. Services 
of dedication at planting time impart the 
sense of dependence upon God and of 
being co-laborers with Him, and at har- 
vest time we come with thanksgiving 
and dedicate the products of our labors 
to the glory of God and the good of our 
fellow-men. We need to recover the 
real meaning of culture, that it is the 
product of necessary and socially sig- 
nificant labor and not of parasitic leisure. 
The farmer whose fields are contoured 
and well cared for, whose house and 
barns are neat and attractive, whose ani- 
mals exhibit his thought and concern, is 
as much a creator of beauty as the artist 
with his brush and canvas. The same is 
true of other rural vocations. 


The home and family, despite all the 
corrosive forces of modern life, continue 
as a basic value of rural life. Rural 
families have the highest birthrate in the 
nation, thus are the source of a large 
proportion of our future population. The 
quality of rural family life today will in 
significant measure determine the quality 
of our total social and religious life to- 
morrow. The better rural home has 
certain advantages upon which the 
church can build its contributions. A 
family to endure needs a tradition, an 
attachment to a place, and this is a 
greater possibility for the rural than for 
the urban family. There is a close re- 
lationship between home and work, the 
necessity of cooperative planning and 
sharing on the part of the whole family 
group. Rural life provides an environ- 
ment conducive to the development of 
creative abilities in children and youth 
— the necessity of tracing effects to 
causes, to see things whole, to take re- 
sponsibility, to adjust to changing and 
unexpected situations. 

For the fullest utilization of the advan- 
tages of the rural environment for cre- 
ative, stable family life certain great dis- 


advantages must be overcome. Such are 
inadequate housing, ugliness — how 
tragic to see squalid shacks with barren 
yards set in the midst of nature’s won- 
derland — slight adaptation of tech- 
nology to rural family living, inadequate 
facilities for health and medical care, 
provincialism and narrowness of outlook, 
and family self-satisfaction and self-con- 
cern. 


The church must work to overcome 
these disadvantages, cooperating with all 
agencies working for rural family bet- 
terment. It should have a continuous 
program for the training of youth and 
of young parents. It should be concerned 
that these young families are protected 


_by just land tenure practices, and where 


possible actually aid them in securing 
homes. One church, in a situation where 
medical and health facilities were tragic- 
ally inadequate, developed its own health 
program, with a resident nurse and a 
clinic center. Through this program a 
service of inestimable value was rendered 
the homes of its community. In every 
way possible the church should hold be- 
fore its community the importance of 
good family life and seek to contribute 
to the permanence and security of its 
homes. 


Two other values of rural life can best 
be thought of together, namely the im- 
portance of cooperative effort and the 
significance of community. The rural 
family can no longer achieve its func- 
tions or realize its best life in isolation. 
For its maximum well being and for its 
greatest contribution to society, the 
family must be a unit in a community. 
Strength comes through voluntary asso- 
ciation in one united bundle of life. The 
sociological community, as an area con- 
taining a certain number of families and 
social institutions, needs to become a 
community of ideals and purposes, if 
the whole and each of its parts are to 
have maximum well-being. This trans- 
formation comes through the surrender 
of the totality of life to the sovereign 
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will of God. Through its program of 
religious education the church should be, 
though too often it is not, the channel 
for developing real cooperation and com- 
munity. Community means unity in 
diversity; so the values of division of 
labor and of specialization will be re- 
tained, but directed not toward the bene- 
fit of the few but toward the welfare of 
all. Farmer, homemaker, craftsman, 
professional man, each will contribute 
his particular skill to the development of 
the whole. Each institution and organi- 
zation will have its special function, but 
will work not for the aggrandizement 
of itself but for the good of the com- 
munity. This, of course, is a flying goal, 
never completely attainable, but we must 
ever strive toward it. The cycle has 
turned, and once again rural families 
must become members of communities 
for their mutual protection against com- 
mon enemies — soil erosion, disease, 
ignorance, encroachment of commercial- 
ized amusement and vices. 


An essential task of religious educa- 
tion in this building of community is the 
development of community leadership 
which has religious motivation. This in- 
cludes more than leadership in the 
church. It means the development of 
men and women who carry their reli- 
gious convictions out into daily life as 
they work at their tasks in the com- 
munity. The church should be the source 
of integration in the life of the com- 
munity, as it brings the will of God to 
bear upon that life. However, the re- 
verse is too often true, and the church 
is a divisive force. The best manner of 
fulfilling this integrating function is to 
send forth a community leadership into 
all the other affairs of community life, 
guided by religious principles and pur- 
poses. 





EDUCATION 


This brief discussion of the relation of 
these rural values and religious educa- 
tion will indicate the rich material which 
is available for a life-centered, creative 
curriculum in a functional program of 
religious education. Tradition bound as 
we are in most rural churches, it is not 
always possible to replace the old by 
complete use of these rich resources, but 
it is always possible for an alert leader- 
ship to make use of them in what may 
be called “extra curricular” activities, 
such as were mentioned in the beginning 
of this article. Slowly we can enrich the 
traditional by directing it toward the 
actual life situations of the people con- 
cerned. It is well to remember that any 
process or activity which guides or assists 
an individual in his growth toward ma- 
turity, or which strengthen the bonds of 
community, or which develops and inte- 
grates the spiritual values of rural life, 
is religious education. 

A small rural community was to have 
its first real church building. There 
was a desire to have a parish house with 
social hall and kitchen. The question 
arose, “Why does a church need these 
things?”, thus giving a natural situation 
for a meaningful discussion of what con- 
stitutes an adequate program for a rural 
church. This same church had a cross 
on its spire. Objection and criticism on 
the part of some religious leaders in ad- 
joining communities gave a splendid op- 
portunity for a study of the symbolism 
of the cross. A program of recreation 
was being developed by this church and 
the problem of overcoming prejudice 
and of developing a positive attitude to- 
ward play offered many opportunities 
for religious education. These incidents 
are related simply to indicate the rich 
possibilities available for a vital program 
of religious education in the simplest 
concerns of rural community life. 











Ill 
IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH 


C. Morton Hanna* 


OW CAN the small rural church 
be given an adequate program of 
religious education? This is a pressing 
problem with all Protestant groups, for 
there are in the rural areas of the United 
States nearly 100,000 Protestant churches 
with membership ranging from 10 to 
200 persons. These churches are located 
in the high birth rate areas and are 
therefore the churches in which a high 
proportion of future church members 
will receive their earliest impressions as 
to what constitutes religious education. 
An adequate program of religious ed- 
ucation in the great majority of these 
situations is beset by many difficulties 
such as a small constituency, an absentee 
ministerial leadership, inadequate equip- 
ment, and a low educational level in its 
membership. Let us take a look at these 
difficulties one by one. 

The small constituency is due to two 
factors. First, the low ratio of people 
to land which will in many sections be 
accentuated as better machinery is used 
in agriculture, mining, forestry and ex- 
tractive occupations. The whole trend 
is towards fewer people per square mile 
in strictly rural areas, and this will fur- 
ther weaken the rural church. The sec- 
ond factor is over-churching. Many of 
us know personally situations in which a 
village of 300 people will have three or 
more churches, which manifestly means 
that each will have a small constituency. 

The absentee minister or circuit rider 
has come about as we have insisted on 
an educated minister giving full time to 
the task. This has reduced the number 
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of ministers and made it necessary for 
each minister to take on a number of 
churches. The minister will live in town 
and drive out to his small rural churches 
once or twice a month on Sunday, and 
often this will be the only time the mem- 
bership of the church will see him. This 
reduces the program of the church to 
occasional preaching, with little in the 
way of religious education. 


The lack of equipment is due to the 
small constituency and the relative pov- 
erty of rural people. Manifestly 20 low 
income families cannot put as much into 
a church building as could 50 or 100 
families with a higher income. Thus, in 
rural areas the Sunday school must 
usually be conducted in one or two 
rooms, frequently in the church audi- 
torium. It is a wonder that any teach- 
ing can be done at all in the confusion 
that exists in many rural churches. It is 
apparent in many situations that better 
use could be made of existing space, lim- 
ited though it is. 


It is a fact that a large majority of 
those who secure the best education mi- 
grate from rural areas, thus leaving the 
work to be carried on by those least able 
to do it. At best the standards of educa- 
tion in rural areas is far below that in 
the cities, so that this absentee minister 
is faced with the problem of building a 
program to be carried on in his absence 
by a poorly trained group of leaders. 


The Board of National Missions of 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A., the Synod 
of Indiana and the Louisville Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary are quite 
concerned with this problem and they 
have set up a very practical experiment 
to discover ways and means by which 
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these small rural churches can be given 
an adequate program of religious educa- 
tion. In 1941, they secured the coopera- 
tion of a group of churches in Southern 
Indiana, spreading over a part of three 
counties, in setting up a Demonstration 
or Rural Training Parish made up of 13 
churches which vary in type and size 
sufficiently to represent the various situ- 
ations one would meet in various parts 
of the country. The territory covers an 
area 25 miles square and all the churches 
are connected by good roads. The small- 
est has a membership of 30 and the 
largest a membership of 175. Over a 
long period of years these churches have 
been served by seminary students with 
very little supervision. Sometimes there 
would be a new student each six months, 
and sometimes one would stay as long 
as two years. Under such a program the 
churches had grown weaker and weaker 
and had lost hope and enthusiasm. These 
churches varied in equipment, six of 
them being one room buildings, two hav- 
ing two rooms, and five three or more 
rooms. 


The seminary secured as supervising 
pastor of this group of churches a 
man who had had a varied experience 
in rural work and set him to work to 
see what could be done to enrich the 
ministry of these churches to the people 
and at the same time make the ex- 
perience in the churches an educational 
one for the students who served in them. 
After a few months of getting ac- 
quainted, the supervising pastor and stu- 
dent minister began a series of meetings 
with the officers of each church in which 
the situation was carefully studied to see 
what could be done to improve the pro- 
gram. Many of these first steps were 
quite simple, such as studying the roll of 
members to get the elders to assume re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual oversight of 
those on the roll, or cleaning, papering, 
or painting the church. Later on they 
began to explore the possibilities of 
screens or curtains to make more effec- 


tive use of the one room buildings. Suc- 
cess in little items like the above gave 
people hope and courage to believe that 
something better could be done and con- 
gregations that had been ready to quit 
came to life again. 


Fellowship was developed between the 
churches of the group until the people 
came to know each other through joint 
meetings or exchange services. When 
sufficient inter-church fellowship had 
developed, they then began to talk over 
the matter of organizing the churches 
into a cooperative parish. After much 
discussion each church was asked to send 
its minister and two lay members to a 
meeting to discuss the formation of a 
parish council. This group came to sub- 
stantial agreement as to the form this 
organization should take, and then turned 
the details over to a committee on consti- 
tution and by-laws. When they reported 
two months later, their work was care- 
fully gone over, a number of changes 
suggested and then turned back to the 
committee for further study and revision. 
At the next meeting this constitution was 
further amended, approved and referred 
to the respective congregations for final 
adoption. This whole procedure resulted 
in the finest sort of religious education. 
As the people studied their own prob- 
lems and considered the best way to meet 
them, they became better able to solve 
those problems. Coming into contact 
with the best leaders from the neighbor- 
ing congregations was stimulating and 
resulted in their saying to themselves, 
“We Presbyterians are a pretty capable 
lot of folks; we can do things if we 
work together.” 


This Parish council is now composed 
of two lay representatives from each 
church, together with the student mini- 
sters and the supervising pastor, which 
makes a Council of thirty-five. The con- 
stitution has clearly set forth the areas 
of cooperation between the churches and 
has set up committees to foster coopera- 
tion along these lines. This committee 
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work becomes religious education in the 
very finest sense. 

The Missionary Education Committee 
keeps the Council informed as to mission 
study books and is rapidly building up a 
circulating library of fine missionary 
education material. Missionaries on fur- 
lough are itinerated in all the churches 
of the parish, good missionary movies 
are secured, and arrangements are made 
for them to be exhibited in as many 
churches as possible. The parish has 
access to a movie projector. This is reli- 
gious education. 

The Youth Work Committee fosters 
a cooperative vacation church school 
library of texts and supplemental ma- 
terial which has grown to sizable pro- 
portions. Any church in the parish can 
draw on this material, and it is kept up 
to date by annual purchases. Each 
church puts in $2.00 a year. This gives 
them access to the very best in vacation 
church school material at a very nominal 
cost. This Youth Work Committee also 
arranges for inter-church and parish 
wide meetings of young people for fel- 
lowship and inspiration. This, too, is 
religious education. 

The Music Committee has been mak- 
ing a careful study of the needs of the 
parish. Last summer under their leader- 
ship the parish employed a young woman 
from the Westminster Choir College to 
work with adult and youth choirs of the 
churches of the parish. This experi- 
ment revealed such fine possibilities that 
a move is now on foot to employ a full 
time director of music who will organize 
and direct choirs in all of the churches 
and, in general, promote the musical in- 
terest of the area. At the close of the 
summer last year we had a parish wide 
Festival of Music and we hope to make 
this an annual event that will grow in 
importance. This, too, is religious edu- 
cation. 

The Social Action Committee makes a 
study of the various social agencies 


working in the area served by our 
churches and endeavors to acquaint the 
churches with the services available to 
the people. The school, public health, 
public welfare, the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and the Red Cross are 
rendering many Christian services that 
will enrich the life of the community, 
and our people ought to know about 
them and be cooperating with them. 
This, too, is religious education. 


The Leadership Education Committee 
is constantly seeking to foster an interest 
in leadership education by circulating 
books, taking subscriptions to magazines 
and setting up leadership training 
classes. This can be pushed more effec- 
tively in the future when transportation 
makes possible area or parish wide train- 
ing classes. 

All of this is education at its best be- 
cause people are studying their own 
problems and developing their educa- 
tional program to meet their specific 
needs. These thirteen churches operat- 
ing through their Parish Council can do 
things cooperatively that they could never 
do individually. This actual practice of 
the spirit of cooperation lifts the vision 
of the people beyond the narrow horizon 
of their own congregation and makes 
them realize the importance and worth- 
whileness of the Kingdom enterprise. In 
coming so closely in contact with the 
work of the other churches of the parish 
they become aware of successful under- 
takings in other churches and are spurred 
on to greater accomplishments in their 
own. 

This parish has chosen the name, the 
Todd-Dickey Rural Training Parish, in 
honor of two pioneer rural pastors in 
this area. It is true that the supervising 
pastor is furnished by the seminary, but 
this same form of organization could be 
used in a great many areas if the pastor 
of a strong town or city church would 
become interested in the small rural 
churches of the surrounding trade area. 











IV 
TRAINING VOLUNTEER LAY LEADERS 
IN RURAL PARISHES 


Ratpy L. WILLIAMSON* 


HEREVER rural churchmen 

gather, a favorite topic is the 
problem of how to secure more and bet- 
ter trained lay leaders. Rural life is 
changing so rapidly, its churches have 
been so greatly neglected in recent dec- 
ades, and they give up so large a propor- 
tion of their developed leaders to urban 
churches, that the problem of lay leader- 
ship constantly increases in magnitude. 
Yet little is being done to meet the prob- 
lem except the use of traditional and in- 
adequate methods inherited from the 
past. 

Lay leadership has very likely always 
been a problem for American rural 
churches. They have been the greatest 
and almost the only agency which de- 
veloped lay leaders, and gladly shared 
them with farm and community organ- 
izations. But during the last two decades 
particularly, other rural agencies have 
been producing as well as using great 
numbers of non-professional leaders. 


Not long ago a foremost rural so- 
ciologist stated that never before were 
there so many leaders in American rural 
life. For example in New York State 
alone the Home Bureau and 4-H Clubs 
have recently reached a peak where more 
than 14,000 local volunteer leaders are in 
service. A similar abundance is found 
elsewhere. Many of these are church 
members and have received much of 
their motivation to service from the 
church itself. Yet in this period of more 
volunteer leaders for rural organizations, 
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the town and country churches seem to 
have fewer. This is not a war-time re- 
sult; the trend was there long before. 

It does not seem that many rural 
churches have a well conceived plan, or 
any plan whatever, for the development 
of the laity into effective leaders. When 
leadership development is mentioned 
most churchmen think leadership train- 
ing for religious education is meant. 
But most rural churches do not even 
participate in religious education train- 
ing programs, and if they did would 
find them insufficient for the peculiar 
needs of rural laymen. Rural pastors 
do not seem to have a clearly under- 
stood set of principles concerning leader- 
ship development and how it occurs. 
This applies to seminary trained men 
as well as others, for the seminaries give 
little attention to teaching the principles 
of leadership development. 

Rural lay men and women often re- 
fuse to do the tasks requested of them 
on the grounds they are not qualified or 
do not have the time. Undoubtedly both 
are often true, for pastors frequently 
make the mistake of asking too much 
of certain of their members. Many peo- 
ple rightly feel inadequate for the tasks 
they are expected to perform in their 
churches. Altogether too often they 
have had little or no specific preparation 
for those tasks and many well-meaning 
people have a horror of bungling a task 
before the eyes of their fellow members. 
Pastors also frequently ask their mem- 
bers to undertake too many assignments 
concurrently. It must be admitted this 
latter mistake is hard to avoid when it 
is remembered that American Protes- 
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tantism has more congregations between 
fifty and one hundred members than of 
any other size. But it can be done — 
and has been by taking care. 

Larger parishes have probably best 
succeeded in avoiding multiple assign- 
ments to lay leaders. They afford a 
means by which the most effective lay 
leadership of an area may be pooled and 
then re-distributed throughout the en- 
tire area for the benefit of all the 
churches and all the people. This per- 
mits more efficient use of the available 
leadership. Less duplication of effort 
results and not so much over-working 
of certain individuals. 

It must be admitted that one of the 
major difficulties of rural churches is a 
growing tendency to think of the pastor 
administratively as employed by the 
church to do its work on behalf of the 
members rather than to direct those 
members in doing the work of the church 
themselves. 

It is the high duty and privilege of 
the rural pastor to be a creator of lead- 
ers. He cannot be that if he does the 
tasks which they should be doing. Some 
pastors enter a new field expecting to 
“discover” leaders and when they fail 
to do so throw up their hands in despair. 
Instead, they should look forward to 
creating leaders, and thus not only give 
effectiveness to programs requiring 
group action in the church and com- 
munity but help individuals to grow, 
to express themselves more fully, and 
to develop their personalities more richly. 


In a book published by the Association 
Press, Leadership for Rural Life, the 
late Dr. Dwight Sanderson well ex- 
presses these two concepts of leadership 
when he says: “The attitude of the pro- 
fessional leader toward local leadership 
— as to whether he appreciates that no 
group action can be effective without a 
leader, as to whether he conceives leader- 
ship as a personality trait which if effec- 
tive in one group will be equally effec- 
tive in another and therefore must be 


‘discovered’, or whether he understands 
that leadership may be created by stim- 
ulating a sense of need — will largely 
determine his success. A thorough un- 
derstanding of the relation of the leader 
to the group, of the sociology of leader- 
ship, and of the psychology of the leader 
and of the led, is, therefore, an essen- 
tial equipment for the professional lead- 
er or lay organizer.” 


Dr. Sanderson goes on to say: “The 
demand for rural leadership will be met 
only as those who are in positions to 
stimulate and train leaders have a clear 
understanding of just what is involved 
in the process of leadership, for with 
such insight their faith in the possibility 
of creating leaders will be strengthened 
and they will be confirmed in the con- 
viction that the slow process of building 
leadership is the surest means of any 
permanent rural improvement.” While 
directed to all professional rural leaders, 
these are wise words for pastors. 

Our principal problem is how to get 
effective lay leaders. It is not proposed 
to discuss the usual methods, but briefly 
to point out some which are generally 
overlooked. Leadership development 
best takes place in the local parish when 
grappling with real problems. 


First however it should be pointed out 
that an unrecognized source of rural 
church lay leaders is to be found in the 
agricultural and home economics col- 
leges. A constant stream of youth pours 
out of these colleges to become farmers, 
teachers, extension agents and coopera- 
tive managers. Others enter various 
professions and services less closely re- 
lated to rural life and yet a part of it. 
Most of these young people leave col- 
lege campuses for life in rural village- 
centered communities. While in college 
they should receive instruction which 
can help them fit into small churches 
after the experience of a university 
church program. This will give them a 
desire to serve sacrificially, and will pro- 
vide them with a basically Christian 
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philosophy of rural life. The oppor- 
tunities here are almost unlimited. Uni- 
versity pastors, state councils of 
churches, and rural church agencies have 
a responsibility to see that such instruc- 
tion is provided. A beginning has been 
made at Cornell University. This should 
be done on every campus which is edu- 
cating people for rural life — including 
those denominational schools which send 
an appreciable number of their graduates 
back to rural communities. 


An important means of developing 
lay leaders is through an educational use 
of committee planning sessions. The 
alert pastor can do this — particularly 
if he has long-range objectives in view 
and is not solely concerned with the busi- 
ness immediately at hand. Many illus- 
trations might be given but one will suf- 
fice. 


A certain church needed funds to en- 
large and improve the Sunday school 
rooms and for a new well and bath- 
room at the parsonage. How to get the 
necessary money was a difficult prob- 
lem in depression times for a church in 
a poor land area. The pastor called at- 
tention to The Lord’s Acre Plan. A 
committee of seven was appointed to 
study the Plan and to develop plans if 
they thought wise. The Plan proved at- 
tractive, whereupon the committee found 
it essential thoroughly to inform the 
church and secure adoption of the Plan, 
then to list various types of crop and 
animal projects for individuals and 
groups, to secure enrollments, supervise 
the projects throughout the growing sea- 
son, and conduct a Harvest Supper, Sale, 
and Festival of Worship in the fall. 
Several months were spent in planning 
and carrying out these functions, and in 
so doing new leaders were created for 
the church. The pastor had numerous 
opportunities to help his people develop 
new abilities as they functioned in the 
committee or on behalf of it before the 
congregation. 


RELIGIous EDUCATION 


An impressive lay leadership training 
method after which the rural church 
might well pattern is that which is used 
by the Home Bureau in a number of 
states. Home Bureau members are usual- 
ly organized into clubs or units of from 
twelves to twenty members. In the 
course of a year or so each member takes 
her turn in going to the county seat for 
a day’s lesson from a visiting expert 
from the state extension staff. The les- 
son may be on room decoration, care 
of household plants, baking of whole 
wheat breads, or any one of a number 
of topics which were selected at the be- 
ginning of the year. The expert teaches 
both the lesson and how to teach it to 
others. 

The lay member takes the information 
received from the expert and further de- 
velops her plans for sharing it with her 
sister members. When the appointed 
day for the meeting of the unit arrives 
she assumes the role of a teacher or 
leader and shares the new knowledge. 
For that one occasion she functions as 
the leader of the group. She has been 
given careful instruction for this pur- 
pose and this alone. Almost unbeliev- 
able transformations have been wrought 
in the personalities and abilities of wom- 
en who have been through this experi- 
ence a number of times. The same teach- 
ing procedures can be used by the rural 
church even though manipulative skills 
are not so frequently involved as in 
Home Bureau work. 

An adaptation of the Home Bureau 
method is to be found in the experi- 
ments of a number of rural pastors in 
recent years. The plan recommended is 
as follows: 


Three neighborhoods should be se- 
lected in each of which a short series of 
five or six bi-monthly meetings is held 
in the homes concurrently. Each group 
should include six to ten families liv- 
ing nearby. The same topic should be 
studied in all three groups but it should 
be selected democratically by the process 
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of group discussion followed by confer- 
ences of the leaders with the pastor. 
Each evening session may open with a 
devotional period under a worship lead- 
er, after which the children are taken 
to another room for quiet games under 
supervision while the discussion leader 
takes the young people and adults for 
an hour. At the close they too may 
have games under another recreational 
leader. 


The discussion leader may serve as 
worship leader and recreational leader, 
but if he does fewer people have an op- 
portunity to express leadership. These 
other leaders may vary with each meet- 
ing but one discussion leader should con- 
tinue throughout an entire series. He 
should be a member of his own neigh- 
borhood. The pastor should have group 
meetings with each type of leader in 
order to share materials and methods. 
Particularly will this be necessary for 
the discussion leaders. Several periods 
will be necessary with these leaders be- 
fore the series of meetings begins, and 
one period between each session. Each 
leader thus receives specific information 
and training which is soon put to use. 
Thereby skills are rapidly developed and 
self-confidence established. 


The official business meetings of the 
church can also become opportunities 
for leadership training. They are al- 
most inevitably so, and yet their full 
possibilities are not generally recognized. 
The business of a church is usually done 
in the meeting of a small official board 
which gives most of its attention to fi- 
nancial matters and so too much re- 
sembles a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of a business concern. Con- 
sequently, the more important spiritual 
and educational items of the church’s 
program receive scant attention, too few 
people are in control of the church, and 
only a few receive the training that plan- 
ning the church’s work affords. A fur- 
ther result is that not enough people 
are intimately informed concerning the 


church’s work. This occurs even in the 
small church. 

Only a brief outline can be given here 
but there is a plan which has been found 
successful in breaking the deadlock men- 
tioned above. At least once in three 
months all the officers of the church 
and of all its societies meet together in 
a mass meeting. After devotions and a 
statement of the work to be done that 
evening the assembly divides into com- 
mittees or departments which spend an 
hour each in planning. These plans are 
then reported back to the assembly. Each 
person who has acted as chairman of a 
committee or department and each one 
who reports to the assembly functions in 
the role of a leader for a short time. 
Those who are chairmen receive practice 
in discussion leading. If the pastor con- 
sults with them beforehand they are en- 
abled to function more significantly. The 
persons who report conclusions and 
recommendations to the assembly there- 
by receive practice in speaking before a 
group of some size which is varied both 
as to age and sex. This is a difficult 
undertaking for many rural people. 

The illustrations given above may be 
seen to suggest the following principles: 
Leadership is acquired rather than in- 
nate. It is a result of the functional 
processes of group action. The true lay 
leader is a member of his group, whether 
he has created the group or it has 
drafted him. Leadership itself is a func- 
tion, and one individual may be the 
leader of the group for one function 
while another is a leader for a second 
and altogether different function on the 
same occasion. Leadership often best 
develops under the stimulus of a definite 
need created by a changing environment. 


Finally the best illustration of the de- 
velopment of lay leadership is Jesus’ 
own methods. It will well repay the 
rural pastor to study them carefully. 
Jesus selected twelve men who must have 
looked like rather unpromising material 
in the beginning. He developed a close 
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spiritual fellowship with them. It was 
by watching him that they came to a 
realization of his spiritual power and a 
sense of need on their own part — so 
they came asking to be taught how to 
pray. Jesus conferred with them in- 
dividually and in groups. He trained 
them in methods of evangelism and sent 
them out on a practice mission. They 
did not succeed but when they returned 
he was patient with them, heard their re- 
ports, and no doubt, as a further step 
in their training, helped them to evaluate 


V 


their experiences. No doubt they were 
often unresponsive and frequently failed 
him. 

Yet it is significant that he was con- 
tent to work with that small group in- 
tensively and to stake the future of his 
mission on its members. It is also sig- 
nificant that his trust was not misplaced, 
for after many failures they responded 
magnificently and fully vindicated his 
faith in them. They were laymen. They 
learned from the Master Teacher. We 
are among the fruits of their labors. 


GROWTH THROUGH COOPERATION: A 
NEW TYPE OF RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


James D. 


DECADE of intensive cultivation 

in the Christian education field is 
now yielding an excellent harvest of fine 
people at North Jackson, Ohio. This 
rural community has several unfavorable 
characteristics which have been over- 
come in this effort. Among these we will 
list four. The church is located within 
what Mark Dawber calls “the killing 
range of the city”. Youngstown and 
three other cities constitute a semicircle 
on a twelve mile radius from the com- 
munity. In the beginning the program 
was handicapped by a natural barrier 
between native Protestants and the 20 
percent foreign population which was 
Catholic. Another limitation upon the 
project is that one-half of the population 
depends upon the surrounding cities for 
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their livelihood. Finally, it should be 
noted that the “cream” of each genera- 
tion has been siphoned off for urban 
leadership and professions. 

A social and religious survey of the 
commmunity, which was used as a foun- 
dation for the religious education pro- 
gram, revealed certain characteristics 
which were quite beneficial to the proj- 
ect. A local school teacher loved people 
and was determined to improve com- 
munity conditions. Several local sons 
had married school teachers who we 
found were willing to teach classes in 
religion. Finally, the centralized school 
had been unifying the people into a 
“community” for fifteen years before 
this religious experiment got underway. 

The several steps which North Jack- 
son has taken in religious education make 
a picture which compares to the con- 
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secutive steps which a farmer takes when 
he prepares the soil, plants the crop, cul- 
tivates the plants and harvests the grain. 
The greatest difference between the two 
pictures is that the farmer has a tradi- 
tional and scientific pattern to guide him, 
while the signposts for religious educa- 
tion in rural communities are very few. 


The first religious education project in 
the North Jackson community was to 
consolidate the five little competitive 
Protestant congregations so that the 
people could have the benefit of a resi- 
dent trained minister and more efficient 
service from a correlated staff of local 
church leaders and teachers. Perhaps 
this was the greatest educational achieve- 
ment in the total experiment, for it 
started with no leadership except the 
longing of some devout people for com- 
munity redemption. They imported a 
few outside leaders who planted some 
seeds of Christian unity with plans for 
an interdenominational church. In due 
time the interdenominational committee 
softened up sectarian prejudice with 
Christian reasonableness, until the people 
voted to try federation for a trial period. 
One official tried to prevent his congre- 
gation from entering this plan, but the 
education had been so effective that his 
members went over to the federation 
almost en masse. The immediate bene- 
fits of this union are obvious today: a 
church choir, a graded church school 
with enough teachers, a teacher training 
program, conversion of one church 
building into a community parish house, 
a resident trained minister and his help- 
mate, and most of all, one mind and one 
spirit which give dynamic to religion in 
the life of the people. 

‘The enthusiasm generated by this 
growing enterprise caught up many inert 
church members and “quietly” brought 
about what should be called a religious 
revival. This was the beginning of a 
mind for community redemption which 
has been searching for and finding suc- 
cessive projects during the past decade. 


Interest was directed into vacation 
schools for children from four to twelve. 
Teachers were selected and courses were 
chosen with the aid of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


As there were no rural life texts we 
adapted the cooperative series of texts 
to our conditions. We tried to remember 
the wisdom of Horace Mann, “The char- 
acter of children is always forming”. 
One course which we tried to fit to the 
life of the children is called “Finding 
God in the Out-of-Doors”. Each day 
the children hopped over the fence and 
brought frogs, snakes, plants and stones 
into their aquarium. All declared the 
Maker’s praise. The teachers did a 
masterful job of interpreting God in his 
world and instilling a provident interest 
within the hearts of the children toward 
all creatures by the use of rural scrip- 
ture, rural songs and words of St. Fran- 
cis. 

Two aspects of the vacation schools 
deserve further mention. In the begin- 
ning this was the only religious educa- 
tion in which about half of the children 
participated. Another aspect of the 
schools was a parental byproduct which 
resulted from the responsibility which 
adults assumed for transporting the chil- 
dren. The task often interfered with 
farm work or the sleep of mill workers 
but it made parents realize that sacrifice 
and cooperation are requisites in religion. 


Another portion of revival enthusiasm 
was directed into a series of local camp 
schools for women and for respective 
age levels above twelve. A dining hall 
was erected alongside a scout cabin in 
the woods of a local church member. A 
beautiful stream cuts its way through 
this hundred acre plot. It is the only 
rolling ground in the community. Camp 
is a retreat. This sojourn away from the 
artificialities of man into the environ- 
ment which the Creator ordained for 


man’s habitat does more to recreate per- 


sons than any of the courses which may 
be offered. Psychiatry is from without, 
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but this experience is from within. It is 
the kind of setting in which teachers can 
make a vital impression upon others. 


RELIGIOUS 


The church holds five-day camps for 
both intermediates and seniors (also for 
young people before the war). Any 
youth can go to camp for a coin and a 
food quota. The coins are put into the 
pot for the cook, who in turn directs the 
youth committees in food preparation, 
serving and dishwashing. This self-help 
aspect of camp has proven to be second 
to nature’s environment in beneficial in- 
fluence upon the lives of the participants. 
Dishwashing for boys and serving for 
girls may be a humbling experience for 
vain youth who come from arrogant 
homes or for pampered youth who come 
from docile parents. This experience 
in democracy reveals the relation of priv- 
ilege to responsibility. Camps have at 
least three supervised study periods each 
day which have to do with personal reli- 
gious living, social action and Bible inter- 
pretation. Afternoon swims and evening 
folk games and songs contribute to 
social adaptation and to group solidarity, 
both of which are very important in the 
total community religious program. 


Many campers begin a lifelong reli- 
gious experience on vesper hill, some- 
times called youth center of evangelism. 
This part of camp is unique because the 
service is deliberately tuned to the sur- 
roundings. When the soul is carefully 
withdrawn from domestic routine, school 
regulations and gang mimicry, and is 
voluntarily absorbed in a group expe- 
rience of finding the Creator, on a hill- 
top surrounded by nature’s laurels at 
sunset, then life purposes come clear as 
the noonday sun and character is trans- 
formed by a light that shines through 
commonplace events. 


These projects, along with others 
which can not be mentioned in this 
paper, make it necessary to secure a stu- 
dent interne during the summer months. 
One of these was a Chinese student who 
imparted a vast amount of first hand in- 
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formation on the church in China, to 
the children and adults of the community. 
During the past summer the interne was 
the son of missionaries in India. He 
likewise brought the church firsthand 
knowledge of the church in India. These 
internes come to the parish to learn how 
and what to do in a vital rural church 
program. Six of them are practicing 
these religious education techniques in 
their own parishes now. 


This laboratory experience at North 
Jackson has proved that each step which 
people take together generates additional 
concern for extending religion to other 
community needs. The weekday reli- 
gious education program which was in- 
stituted four years ago, is largely the re- 
sult of teacher training through the years 
and the successful vacation schools. 
Practically all of the grade-school chil- 
dren are enrolled, and seventy percent 
of the high school students are enrolled 
in these classes which meet for one hour 
a week. The hearty approval of these 
classes by the people is largely due to 
the excellent cooperation which the Cath- 
olic priest and the superintendent of 
schools have shown. The priest and a 
lay woman teach the Catholic children 
while the local minister is assisted by five 
lay women in teaching the Protestants. 
Textual materials are mostly selected 
from International Council recommenda- 
tions. Parents of non-church children 
have given the finest endorsement to this 
project. 


Another outreach of the religious re- 
vival at North Jackson is the continuous 
recreation program. This centers around 
Sunday school class groups. Instead of 
cards for entertainment, these groups 
have creative and educational programs. 
The young people’s groups use dra- 
matics, home parties, outdoor sports and 
folk recreation. Old American square 
dances and games from abroad are 
blended for a full evening’s program. 
This homemade play has stood the test 
in competition with urban, commercial- 
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ized “wreck”-reation. It has enlisted 
many unchurched youth in religious 
activities. The democracy required in 
such play rubs the egocentric traits off 
of many youngsters. Continuous recre- 
ation develops teamwork, a most impor- 
tant trait in community redemption. 
Finally, we have noticed that such cre- 
ative fun reclaims young people who are 
too old for their age. A rhythmic game 
releases glandular secretions into the 
blood stream which recreates tired mus- 
cles and weary nerves. Such experience 
renews life interest, comradeship and 
cultural participation, all of which is 
most essential to good character. 

Some young married people who had 
come up through this community re- 
demptive process became interested in 
projecting religious thinking into the 
economic realm during the depression 
years. Churches in general are slow to 
recognize that our pagan economic order 
is one of the greatest impediments to re- 
ligious progress. Men who are engaged 
in a greedy game of survival for six days 
a week do not easily switch over to a 
religious character on the seventh. 


This young adult group studied the 
Nova Scotia renaissance, Kagawa’s 
Kingdom of God program, and the 
Danish story of economic freedom. Here 
are a few of the conclusions of these 
studies which led to economic action: 
Why should we call upon government 
to do those things which we can do 
better for ourselves? We have at hand 
the tools with which to shape our own 
destiny; let us learn to do together the 
things we can not do alone; “We find 
our own in all men’s good and live in 
noble brotherhood”. 


Action is the most important phase 
of education. This group ventured with 
a community credit union to take care of 
provident and productive needs, which 
“are too often left to the loan shark. Un- 
informed citizens, some of whom were 
church members, called this project 
dangerous to private business, but criti- 


cism only aroused public curiosity which 
in turn led more people into knowledge 
of the benefits which consumers’ cooper- 
ation offers mankind. This economic re- 
form continued until the people estab- 
lished a community cooperative locker 
plant two years ago. 

These economic ventures have done 
for the community what formal religion 
could not do; they lowered the barriers 
between races, religions, occupations and 
classes, for the directors deliberately took 
everyone into membership who needed 
these services. It remains to be said that 
this effort in economic brotherhood could 
not have transpired had a private locker 
and credit union been installed. 


Sooner or later all effective religious 
education must bear tangible fruit in the 
local community. The more results the 
people of North Jackson have seen the 
more eager they have been to venture on 
new proposals. Applied religion is con- 
tagious for it envelops many people 
whom we are never able to reach by 
formal religious education. Yet, their 
thinking and their loyalty to the work 
of the church is unquestionable. Reli- 
gion must merit its popular support. 
These people contributed ten thousand 
dollars in cash during the depression for 
a new religious education plant. The 
church has received so many classes of 
new members into its fellowship that the 
balcony must be used almost every Sun- 
day. 

These facts prevail because the church 
has dared deliberately to help people avail 
themselves of the means of grace and 
the education to work out their own sal- 
vation. As interest goes deeper the peo- 
ple sacrifice more in time and money to 
extend the revival that reclaims them. 


As day follows night, so these people 
who have been outwardly instructed now 
turn to the church for personal help. 
Much of this is provided by personal 
counseling. More is provided by the 
directed worship which is offered on 
Sunday mornings for the direct revela- 
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tion of God. The worshipers commend 
the minister for saying what he con- 
siders Gospel truth about our social sins. 
The pulpit has earned the right to preach 
with authority. 

There are other important by-products 
which have been discovered or have 
evolved, in this experiment. One is the 
community council, made up of the heads 
of all community agencies. It purposes 
to preclude all inter-agency conflict and 
to shape public opinion on vital com- 
munity affairs such as the proposal for 
week-day religious education. Another 
by-product is the six neighborhood 
groups which meet monthly for fellow- 
ship, education and worship. Catholics 
and Protestants forget barriers in these 
meetings. No major community scrap 
has occurred since the religious revival 
began. Even the opponents of economic 
and temperance reforms could not pro- 
duce organized opposition. 

The liberal educational procedure 
which community leaders used to create 
a demand for uniting churches at North 
Jackson has endless possibilities for tap- 


ping undiscovered resources which wait 
in every rural community. We have 
noted the way that every new achieve- 
ment generates more enthusiasm for ex- 
perimenting in adjacent fields of re- 
demption. We have listed public educa- 
tion, economic democracy, social recrea- 
tion and denominational cooperation, as 
areas in which prejudice has been 
allayed, selfishness has been restrained 
and unity has been established. 

As one who is now removed from the 
North Jackson religious revival, I am at 
a loss to understand why our respective 
denominations are so little interested in 
applying these religious educational tech- 
niques to thousands of other rural com- 
munities in order that they too may be 
redeemed from the blight of vice and 
inertia. The possibilities in many of 
these areas are far more favorable for 
this redemptive process than the one 
which is described here. Perhaps we 
must wait for a layman’s movement 
for rural reconstruction which will teach 
country churches that they can have a 
glorious revival. 


VI 
DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN RURAL LARGER PARISHES 


D. CAMPBELL WyCKOFF* 


S THERE a place in the rural church 

for the director of religious educa- 
tion? Directors have proved their value 
in urban and suburban churches, where 
trained professional leadership was 
needed to make religious education func- 
tion efficiently with large and highly 
organized groups of people. In thinking 
of religious education in the rural 
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church, with its more informal program 
and smaller constituency, we may well 
inquire into the need for directors of 
religious education. 


THE Larcer PARISH 


Rural churches are in danger of ex- 
tinction in many areas. Populations have 
shifted away from them; roads have 
brought urban areas closer and have 
established new ties there; untrained lay 
leaders have been’ unable to hold the 
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try church is the seedbed of Protestant- 
ism. From it has come a great propor- 
tion of its leadership and membership. 
It cannot be forgotten that the country 
church continues to fulfill this function. 
In order that the values of the country 
church might be conserved, and town 
and rural churches organize a united 
strategy, the larger parish plan was in- 
stigated. This plan provides for a united 
program for all the churches within a 
given natural area. Most rural areas to- 
day group themselves around some po- 
litical, trade, or social center. It is only 
natural that the churches of such rural 
areas should plan their programs to- 
gether with the church or churches in 
the town centers toward which people 
are drawn for their outside activities. 


If a common program for all the 
churches is built up in a natural area, a 
diversified ministry becomes an immedi- 
ate possibility. In a larger parish in 
respect and interest of those who re- 
main ; professional leaders have not been 
trained to do the type of work distinctly 
needed in rural areas. Yet the rural 
church in all too many instances has re- 
mained aloof and independent, strug- 
gling to maintain itself on a part-time 
pastorate, or none at all, against the 
overwhelming pressure of rapid social 
change. 

At the same time the church at large 
has become more urban-minded. 
Churches in the larger centers of pop- 
ulation have usurped attention at the 
expense of the country church, which 
has suffered untold neglect. In the proc- 
ess, the vital function of the country 
church has been forgotten. The coun- 
the mountains of Kentucky, there are 
three ministers, one the director of the 
parish, one the specialist in evangelism, 
and the other the specialist in religious 
education, with direct responsibility in 
the schools and the vacation church 
school program for the whole parish. 
In addition there is a trained woman 
who organizes and stimulates women’s 


groups, and a layman who serves locally 
some of the more remote churches and 
Sunday schools. In all, thirteen com- 
munities in two counties are ministered 
to with a full and varied program. Each 
of the thirteen communities sends a dele- 
gate to the parish council, which ad- 
ministers the common budget, including 
current expenses and benevolences, and 
which helps the staff to plan the parish 
program. Formerly each of the churches 
was a law unto itself, turning up regular- 
ly each year with fewer members and a 
dwindling budget. Under the larger 
parish plan, interest is maintained 
through common endeavor, there is an 
exhilarating feeling of progress through 
the whole parish, and there is the con- 
sciousness on the part of each local 
group of being part of a larger ongoing 
whole. Both membership and budget 
are steadily growing. 


A united strategy for an area also in- 
volves extension into communities where 
there has been little or no church work. 
Factual surveys of the larger parish area 
invariably indicate that there are many 
such communities, which it is the duty 
of the church to develop, but which 
could not be developed unless the church 
were committed to a cooperative area- 
wide program. Often these untouched 
communities are the most challenging of 
all for religious education. 


There are those who, ignorant of the 
ways of rural people, might argue for 
the consolidation of these smaller com- 
munity-centered churches into one strong 
church at the parish center. Busses, 
they say, could be sent out to gather in 
the people as they do for the consolidated 
school. Such a plan would cut the tap 
root of the rural church’s life. People 
would not come; in some form they 
would rebuild their local community 
church life, no matter how weak it might 
be. Further, the church at the center 
would die; it would be cut off from the 
groups from which its future member- 
ship would inevitably have to come. In 
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the larger parish plan, the small com- 
munity-centered churches are kept, and 
strengthened by a united program, rather 
than dropped or consolidated. 


THe DIRECTOR IN THE ParRIsH 


The director of religious education in 
a rural larger parish does more than any- 
one else to keep the church’s program 
fresh, interesting, and stimulating. But 
of central importance, the director guides 
that process by which the people of the 
parish are changed toward that which is 
of permanent value in individual per- 
sonality, social relations, and spiritual 
life. This three-fold, yet essentially uni- 
fied, task is the director’s whole concern. 


Because of the number of centers in- 
volved, and the impossibility of con- 
sistent personal service in each one of 
them, the rural director’s chief emphasis 
will be on leadership training. She (or 
he) must act as counselor to every 
church school in selecting its curriculum 
materials, improving its teaching meth- 
ods, making its worship central and 
significant for every member of the 
school, planning its community service, 
and setting up its recreation and social 
program. She must counsel with those 
public school teachers who are includ- 
ing religious education in their curric- 
ulum, helping them to set up their aims, 
select their materials, and plan those cur- 
riculum activities that will help them to 
achieve their aims. She must lead the 
youth of the parish, and guide them in 
leading and developing their youth pro- 
gram. She must train leaders for vaca- 
tion church schools for the parish, one 
of the most important of all her tasks, 
because it gives her a chance to develop 
new leadership for the year-round pro- 
gram. 


As part of the educational process, 
she must lead in many of these activities 
herself. She ought to teach an occasion- 
al class, lead an occasional worship serv- 
ice, show public school teachers how to 
conduct their religious education peri- 


ods, lead in music and recreation from 
time to time, lead in vacation church 
schools, in other words, become part of 
the parish educational process herself, 
at the same time that she is developing 
others as the responsible local leaders. 


A single country church could not af- 
ford a religious education specialist, but 
such a worker becomes a logical and in- 
dispensable adjunct to a larger parish. 
In rural areas religious education is the 
main activity of the church. ‘“Preach- 
ing” may be scheduled for once a month, 
but Sunday school is an every-Sunday 
affair. There is a real response, which 
is hard to explain, to the appeal to “or- 
ganize a Sunday school,” while there is 
a discouraging lack of response if a 
church organization is proposed first. 
Lay people enter upon religious educa- 
tion with zeal in most country places. 
This is the key activity of the church, 
and the larger parish alone among rural 
plans of organization, can capitalize on 
it by having a specialist to guide it. 

The parish staff, including the direc- 
tor of religious education, must plan to- 
gether carefully for all the parish ac- 
tivities. They are most effective when 
they work in close cooperation, and with 
carefully defined spheres of activity. The 
director must not usurp the preaching 
function of the minister, and the min- 
ister must not barge into the carefully 
worked out church school plans of the 
director. But their plans must be set 
up with a coordinated aim if the goal 
of an effective community church and 
parish is to be reached. The parish 
council and the rest of the staff are 
counselors to the director of religious 
education in setting up his program. 


Tue Drrector’s PROGRAM 


Getting acquainted and staying ac- 
quainted may seem like a trivial point 
to emphasize at the very beginning of 
a discussion of the director’s program. 
Yet it is of prime importance. The di- 
rector, as a worker over all of what may 
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be a very large parish, may neglect those 
warm personal relations with the rural 
people that spring out of the deliberate 
effort to get acquainted and be friendly. 
Country people are isolated and often 
lonely. They are much with their 
thoughts and memories. They think con- 
stantly of relatives and friends, near 
and far. They never forget a visitor, no 
matter how casual the contact may seem 
to that visitor. The director recognizes 
all of this, and takes time to see people, 
that is, to see them as real individuals 
with many concerns and interests. <A 
ministry of religious education can fail 
if it is not founded on a friendly ac- 
quaintance with all the people with 
whom one is working. 


In the average director’s program the 
following activites will be included in 
one way or another: Sunday schools, 
week-day religious education, vacation 
church schools, youth work, women’s 
work, clubs, recreation, preparation for 
special occasions, personal work, and 
leadership training. 


Every church in the larger parish has 
a Sunday school, and often there are 
Sunday schools in communities where 
there is no organized church. Usually 
everyone comes, making it a family af- 
fair. The average rural Sunday school 
is ungraded, everyone meeting together 
for the opening worship, then dividing 
into classes by age groups. In a one- 
room church or schoolhouse the noisy 
conflict of the classes, however hard they 
may strive to be quiet, makes for inef- 
fective work. Curriculum materials have 
to be “easy” to suit teachers who are 
untrained and used to the traditional 
methods of the simplest biblical instruc- 
tion. The Sunday school has little con- 
tact with other Sunday schools from 
which it might learn new methods. 


All this the director of religious edu- 
cation must consider carefully in setting 
up her program. At first she will make 
no changes at all, but will seek to learn 


what the people do and why they do. it. 
Gradually she will find places where a 
new idea or two would be needed and 
appreciated. Perhaps a worship center 
could be set up and used, or new chil- 
dren’s songs be taught to the primary 
class. She will lean heavily on teachers’ 
meetings for new advances. Here she 
has a real chance to talk over teaching 
problems and opportunities with the 
leaders, and to introduce them to new 
materials, ideas, and methods. Such 
teachers’ meetings will be held in each 
community, with a quarterly union meet- 
ing timed to the introduction of new 
lesson material, for all the teachers in 
the larger parish. Each group will set 
up from time to time specific goals to 
be attained, after careful study. It is a 
very gradual process, but that is of the 
nature of rural life, which is conserva- 
tive of present institutions and stand- 
ards. 


In a majority of rural communities 
the director will find that she is welcome 
in the public school for whatever serv- 
ices she may be willing to give. She 
ordinarily uses this opportunity to plan 
for a one-hour period each week with 
the groups in each school. Those pupils 
who want such a class are brought to- 
gether at the agreed time. The cur- 
riculum must be consistently planned, 
and the activities varied. Stories, music, 
discussion, handwork, play, informal 
dramatics, and worship, set into a care- 
fully planned hour, make this religious 
education period one which the pupils 
look forward to eagerly. The director 
should find opportunity to talk with the 
teachers about the religious instruction 
they give, even if only to suggest suit- 
able Bible readings, prayers, and songs 
for the opening of school. In one county 
where the one director could not pos- 
sibly reach all the schools each week, 
the teachers themselves give the reli+ 
gious instruction for an hour each week. 
Only two teachers in the county are fail- 
ing to cooperate. Work in the schools 
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can be only supplementary to the main 
business of religious education, but it 
affords an unparalleled entree to the 
children of the community. 


Fach summer a vacation school is held 
in each community, a week or two weeks 
in length, depending on the number of 
schools to be held, and depending also 
on the community’s wishes. The cur- 
riculum is usually the same for each 
school, and is planned for in an in- 
stitute held by the director in the spring, 
in which she trains her team of workers 
for the schools. The vacation school 
may be the one opportunity she will have 
during the year for doing a thorough- 
going piece of work in a given com- 
munity, and she regards it as a high 
point in the year’s work. It also affords 
an opportunity for living in each com- 
munity and making those friendly, close 
contacts that are so essential. Some 
vacation schools in larger rural centers 
can be developed into community-wide 
affairs, expressing the solidarity of the 
church over and above denominational 
lines. In a rural community in Arkansas, 
“six or seven denominations are rep- 
resented in the school, and some of the 
children walk as far as four miles each 
way to attend.” 

To illustrate some of the values in- 
herent in such work in remote rural 
areas, a director of religious education 
says of her experience with the Choctaw 
Indians in Oklahoma: “It was my first 
experience of really living with the peo- 
ple with whom I worked. Of course 
you have seen Indian camp grounds 
with the church house in the middle, 
usually set high on a hill, and little camp 
shacks in a circle surrounding the church. 
At Kulla Tukle I was the only white 
person in the camp for a period of a 
week. Ten o’clock on Monday morning 
found twenty-six youngsters waiting 
shyly to see what “Nohola,” meaning 
“white one,” would do. ‘“Nohola” was 


wondering, too, since Manuella and Nar- 


cissa, the two Indian college girls, had 
not yet arrived. Our assets were few. 
An old organ for the playing of which 
half the bellows worked, a group of 
strangers of assorted ages, and a desire 
to have a school. We began on time. 
Our lessons were built around “The 
Good News.” A flannel board which we 
had rigged up made the illustrating of 
stories colorful and realistic. In the 
afternoon, all of the adults on the 
grounds came to the church house for 
singing, their Bible hour, and then to stay 
for handwork. They were regular in their 
attendance. Then evening worship. The 
quietness of the hills and the valleys. 
the slow ingathering of these lovers of 
nature just as the sun would set, the 
quietness of waiting for the first strain 
of music, the listening to the reading of 
the Bible, heads bowed in prayer.” This 
sort of simple, yet complete, experience 
is possible only in rural areas, and is lost 
all too often for lack of skilled and sen- 
sitive leadership. 


These are illustrative of the type of 
activities the rural director of religious 
education will carry on. In addition she 
will have special opportunity to develop 
youth work, with its vast potentialities 
for developing leadership, and its unit- 
ing power in the parish. She will be 
called on to counsel with women’s groups 
on programs, speakers, and all the rest. 
She may sponsor numbers of special 
children’s clubs throughout the parish. 
Recreation will come within her respon- 
sibilities, and she will help groups plan 
their parties, picnics, plays, folk dances, 
and other social affairs. She will have 
general supervision of special occasions, 
such as Christmas and Children’s Day 
programs. She will be called on for 
much work with persons who need the 
ministrations of the leaders of the 
church. And through it all her main 
emphasis will be on developing other 
people as leaders. That is the only thing 
that makes such an overwhelming pro- 
gram possible. 
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BEING RURAL 


The fact that the work is rural gives 
it a distinctly different quality from that 
carried on by the average director of 
religious education. The directors them- 
selves feel this keenly. A worker in 
Tennessee writes, “Much of the educa- 
tion is done in a more informal way 
than it would in a city situation. There 
are probably fewer clubs and classes 
than there are in the large church, but 
much of the education for leadership is 
done through individual contacts. Group 
activities must be less graded than in a 
city church, for the age groups in a 
given church are smaller and in most 
cases all age groups come to every pro- 
gram. There are not so many programs 
in any one church because of the num- 
ber of churches, and too, because of the 
distances people must come.” 


A director in an Indian-white larger 
parish in Montana writes, “Being rural 
means time is not important and sched- 
ule receives little attention. We put up 
at various times with cold log build- 
ings, smoky stoves, smelly kerosene lan- 
terns, squeaky organs, and muddy roads. 
Indian people in the rural communities 
have very little to do and welcome such 
opportunities as we can give them. There 
is little competition from outside attrac- 
tions as found in town or city life.” 


A director in Arkansas says, “Because 
territory is so wide we must depend al- 
most solely on the cooperation of inter- 


ested pupils to grape-vine our messages. 
No broadcast announcement can or will 
reach them. Personal work then be- 
comes an imperative. This necessitates 
more long-range planning and achieve- 
ment by remote control.” 


These opportunities and difficulties 
give us just the reason for the effective- 
ness of directors of religious education 
in rural areas. They alone can carry’ 
that rich program to rural people that 
the church is beginning to conceive as 
essential to the growing social and spirit- 
ual life of the individual and the group. 
Those who have served as rural direc- 
tors attest the fact that rural areas pro- 
vide unique opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the religious life, as well 
as challenging difficulties. 


THE FUTURE 


Home mission enterprizes have been 
the proving ground of the validity of 
religious education workers in rural 
larger parishes. A few parishes made 
up of autonomous _ self-supporting 
churches have included directors of reli- 
gious education on their parish staff, but 
very few. In the future, as rural larger 
parishes are formed in more areas, they 
must see to it that this type of service 
is in the plan. Those who have studied 
the work of the present directors care- 
fully say that their work in rural larger 
parishes offers the greatest opportunity 
open to educational work in the church 
of the future. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF A NEW MORALE 


Martin Hayes BickHAM* 


OTAL WAR — as developed and 

projected throughout the world by 
the Nazis during the last ten years — 
requires a new and penetrating examina- 
tion of the bases of morale in the Demo- 
cratic nations. This necessity arises 
from the invasive and penetrative tech- 
niques of total war. 

German Psychological Warfare, as 
analyzed by Ferrazo in 1941 for the 
American committee on morale, involves 
“a fighting spirit” that projects persist- 
ent and determined attacks upon the 
enemy in several directions. Among 
these, we may point out 

1. The development and use of new 
military weapons, such as V? and the re- 
maining threat of V’, against the British 
and Americans on British terrain and 
intended to create “terror” in the enemy 
ranks, both civilian and military. 


‘ 


2. The internal drive to make “one 
militarized body of the whole German 
nation,” and keep this unified nation in- 
tact. Thus, Foretsch, the brains of the 
Nazi army, in his book, The Art of War 
Today and Tomorrow, published in 1939, 
says, “Morale is a driving force which 
propels every unit of the political and 
military organization to exert maximum 
effort and capacity.” This technique 
calls for the elimination, even to the 
physical destruction, of any element of 
the total population that does not readily 
yield to this totalitarian military pres- 
sure. 


3. The external drive to create dissen- 
sion and division in enemy nations be- 
tween variant groups, such as those aris- 
ing from religious or color differences, 
and even between civilian and military 
leadership and forces. 





*Camp representative of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 
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4. The projection of adroit and inva- 
sive propagandas among enemy and po- 
tential enemy populations. Those propa- 
gandas seek to exploit any injustices that 
may exist in the enemy countries and to 
stir up such latent and suppressed ha- 
treds as may lie fallow in the enemy 
social life. Lies are resorted to without 
reserve to emphasize and enlarge these 
invasive tactics. Thus, regard for truth is 
violated, ideas of justice distorted and 
hatred stimulated in social life with the 
destructive purpose of loosening the ties 
of love and sapping the moral sensitivity 
that holds most modern nations together. 


5. The launching of a general conflict 
in valuations on a vast world scale. Karl 
Mannheim in his Diagnosis of Our Time, 
(London, 1942) a keen German student 
and opponent of Nazi ideological preten- 
sions, points out this threat to western 
civilization. The Nazis have bitterly at- 
tacked the basic historic valuations de- 
veloped within the cultural stream of the 
Judeo-Christian heritage. These tech- 
niques sap the very foundations of spir- 
itual life of men in the modern world. 


6. The devices now being developed 
and projected in reoccupied areas and oc- 
cupied German territory and among the 
prisoners of war in Nazi prison camps, 
to continue the ideological warfare 
through underground channels until such 
time as the Nazis are again in control or 
ready to project a third World War. 


Review of these techniques of total 
war and their invasive processes reveals 
clearly that they constitute a dynamic 
and powerful drive to sap the founda- 
tions of spiritual life in our present civi- 
lization. Older studies of morale do not 
provide sufficient bases for meeting these 
new attacks upon the spiritual life of 
modern men. 
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Morale emerged as a distinctive mili- 
tary term and has in the past been chiefly 
applied to military life. Thus, Marshall 
Foch, in his book on Morale in 1921, 
advanced the now famous definition that 
“Morale is the final glow that carries 
men through to victory in battle.” The 
dynamic drive of total war requires that 
this “final glow” be maintained in the 
armed forces of the Democratic nations. 
But beyond this, “civilians must also 
fight”, as Edward Taylor brought out in 
his recent studies of total war in Europe. 
So a new morale must now be shaped up 
to carry civilians through the “terror” 
attacks and help them to hang on until 
victory is achieved by the military forces. 
That the uses of morale are advancing in 
this direction is indicated by the number 
of recent articles in current magazines 
and newspapers and the one or two new 
books on the necessity of morale among 
workers engaged in war production. The 
assumption seems to be that since total 
war swings these workers closely into its 
processes, they should also be disciplined 
in the type of morale that carries the 
soldier through to victory. 


But “total war”, as now loosed against 
the Democratic nations, threatens not 
only military and war workers, but it 
saps at the vital spiritual life of entire 
populations, including women and chil- 
dren. The type of morale needed to 
meet and resist these inroads of total war 
upon the vital bases of spiritual life 
seems to change with changing nature of 
the techniques of attack as now devel- 
oped by the Nazis. When the processes 
of Nazi total war include all the Demo- 
cratic populations in their attacks, then 
it becomes necessary to work out, pos- 
sibly toilfully and painfully, the elements 
of a new morale that will sustain the 
vital confidence and faith of all the 
Democratic peoples in their just cause 
and their unconquerable future. 


It is timely, then, to review our present 
position and see if we can discern the 
elements of the new morale that will be 
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adequate to the demands of the present 
world situation, as it has been affected 
by the invasive tactics of total war. 


Certainly, as one thinks back over 
developments throughout the world since 
about 1934, when the Nazis came into 
effective position to project these tech- 
niques of total war beyond the borders 
of Germany, it becomes evident that the 
older ideas of morale are no longer ade- 
quate. As one looks back to the books 
on morale that appeared during and just 
after the last world war, their inadequacy 
as bases for sustaining morale in the 
Democracies in this new world climate 
of the present total war period is clearly 
apparent. 


Not only is this inadequacy of the 
bases of morale in the older studies evi- 
dent, but one finds few serious studies of 
morale of any kind arising out of the 
present conflict. It is not easy to tell 
why this current lack persists. Possibly 
there is a sort of implicit reliance upon 
the older studies made by Prof. Hocking 
of Yale in 1918 Morale and its Enemies. 
Prof. Hall at Clark University in 1920 
Morale, or Marshall Foch’s book on 
Morale published in 1921. 


Recently, in trying to get some ideas 
for morale that would be efficient in 
meeting the invasive techniques of Nazi 
total war, I had occasion to examine 
these older works. As I reflect back to 
my uses of these same books during and 
just after the first world war, I have no 
recollection of being so conscious of 
their inadequacies, as I was on this last 
examination. I believe the difference lies 
very largely in the changed world situa- 
tion produced by the impact of these 
Nazi total war techniques. After travel- 
ling in American training camps and 
camp communities in all sections of 
America for four years, seeing our pres- 
ent morale efforts among millions of 
men and women in our armed forces, 
and witnessing certain of the inroads of 
Nazi techniques on our total morale, I 
have become conscious of the necessity 
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of locating some new bases for morale 
in our Democratic societies. 


Much of the previous content of 
morale has arisen from phsychological 
sources. The attempt has been made to 
ground morale in the attitude and reac- 
tions of persons. The new morale needs 
to have a wider base. It may be looked 
upon as the tone or spiritual quality of 
group life. The group may be a com- 
pany, a regiment, a division, or an entire 
army, or the workers of a great produc- 
tion plant, or even an entire nation. 
What we are witnessing is a Nazi tech- 
nique of total war that consciously drives 
to sap and undermine this morale of 
Democratic groups and nations. 


To counteract this invasive quality of 
the Nazi technique of total war, it is 
now necessary to build up the inner tone 
or spiritual confidence of the groups that 
are being attacked by these propaganda 
devices. Internally, this approach to a 
new morale for group life involves at 
least six elements. 


Some of these elements are being 
wrought out for American youth in 
many far-flung battle areas, amid the 
“sweat and blood” of bitter and des- 
perate battling with powerful enemy 
forces. Others are being shaped up 
among civilian populations like those in 
southern England under robot attack. 
Still others are being formed in the ex- 
perience of refugee peoples fleeing the 
brutal sadistic practices of the Nazi Ges- 
tapo or the Japanese military police. But 
slowly and perceptibly the elements of 
the new morale are appearing under the 
processes of total war. They may be 
briefly summarized under the following 
insights. 


1. The Urge for Group Survival. The 
new depth-psychology helps to a realiza- 
tion of this insight. Total war, with its 
sadistic practices, drives men and groups 
back to the very bases of biological ex- 
perience. They must fight to survive 
against ruthless enemies. Here the urge 


for personal and group survival becomes 
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a dynamic force that serves men well 
under oppression, in the face of sadistic 
brutalities, and in the operations of 
battle. Freud pointed out in one of his 
lectures in 1933 that a “psychological 
group” consisted of a collection of per- 
sons who cherished a similar content 
in their super-egos and so are bound to- 
gether or identified with one another. 
Thus the urge for survival becomes a 
binding factor in group experiences un- 
der the pressures of total war. Men of 
the attacked groups are bound to one 
another by these dynamic urges to sur- 
vive. By fighting together, resisting to 
the death, the aggression of the attack- 
ing enemy can be resisted and overcome. 
What Freud calls “psychic energy” is 
developed and released within persons 
and activates the group life, becoming a 
basic element in morale of the attacked 
group. 

Examination of and personal contacts 
with men coming out of refugee ex- 
perience and experience on many battle 
fronts confirms this basic nature of the 
urge for group survival as an element 
of the new morale. We are here looking 
into the depths of human nature and 
seeing the emergence of a new phase of 
war mentality. This area will need much 
more study and research before we can 
more consciously incorporate it into our 
techniques for creating morale in either 
military or civilian groups. 

2. The Passion for Loyalty. Here is 
a factor in the new morale that is ac- 
tually being forged amid the sweat and 
grime and blood of battle areas. Recent 
army surveys of the mental and spiritual 
reactions of men under battle conditions 
show that one of the primary concerns 
of men in battle is to be loyal to their 
“buddies” in the same battle zones with 
them. In my own personal contacts 
with men in the base hospitals who have 
been invalided back from many battle 
fronts, this same concern for loyalty is 
in constant evidence. 


Here is a deep and valuable aspect of 
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group morale, that is being hammered 
out in the heat of battle. It supplements 
the urge to group survival and the two 
elements constitute an almost unbeatable 
spiritual core of the new morale now ap- 
pearing on many battle fronts. This 
passion for loyalty accounts for the 
backing given to General Patton by G.I.’s 
in Sicily who knew the inside story of 
why he slapped the soldier who had ap- 
parently not been loyal to his buddies in 
action. The intense loyalty General Pat- 
ton has aroused in the third American 
Army as they fought their way across 
France against bitter Nazi opposition 
during recent months following “D” 
Day, is another confirmation of this pas- 
sion for loyalty among American sol- 
diers. 


Again one gets a sort of curious back- 
hand testimony to the passion for loyalty 
in a certain number of the more severe 
cases of shell shock. In these men, the 
sense of guilt, the oppression that bears 
them down, has to do with a fear that 
they may have proven disloyal to their 
buddies in the tensity of the battle ex- 
perience through which they have come. 


This passion for loyalty to comrades 
needs to be cherished and spread beyond 
the battle areas to supporting and supply 
troops and to production forces and 
other civilian groups of the Democratic 
nations. In this passion for loyalty is 
a deep and valuable spiritual element of 
the new morale. 


3. The Use of Prayer. Closely akin 
to the information about loyalty in the 
battle areas are the stories that men out 
of the battle zones tell of the use of 
prayer by American soldiers. This is 
predominantly prayer for those inner re- 
serves of persistence and tenacity to 
carry through to meet their responsible 
assignments and maintain the loyalty to 
their buddies which is at the center of 
their experience and battle aspiration. 
It is not just prayer of a magical type, 
asking to be delivered from wounds and 
suffering and possible death. It is much 


more positive and unselfish in its essen- 
tial inner nature. It is not just “foxhole 
religion” making use of prayer as a sort 
of life insurance. It is much more 
central in the entire spiritual experience 
of the men who pass through these battle 
tests and reflects a deep and permanent 
developing element in the new morale 
now being hammered out in our Ameri- 
can armed forces, under the processes of 
battle experience. 


' This experience of prayer in the hour 
of battle crisis releases dynamic energies 
that well up out of the depths of person- 
ality and enables men to carry out ac- 
tivities that seem to them otherwise im- 
possible. The depths of human person- 
ality are touched and fired by the 
illimitable spiritual resources open to 
men who earnestly seek to lay hold of 
them. 


4. Faith in God. Further examina- 
tion of these new spiritual elements of 
morale that are appearing in battle ex- 
perience shows that the majority of men 
who use prayer in battle areas address 
their prayers to a personal living God in 
whom they have faith. Under the psy- 
chic tensions of battle experience, the 
personality is reinforced by spiritual en- 
ergies released by means of this simple 
and direct faith in God. The non-essen- 
tials of religious heritage slip into the 
background under these tensions of 
battle and the men find spiritual rein- 
forcement welling up within their per- 
sonalities. With these new spiritual en- 
ergies they are better able to meet what 
is demanded of them in the way of cour- 
age and self-control and loyalty and even 
face the possible experience of death it- 
self, with coolness and confidence. 


Against this picture of faith in God 
amid the tensions of battle, one needs 
by contrast to place the idea of reliance 
upon fate. Some of the soldiers re- 
turned from the sharp hand to hand 
conflicts with the Japs on Attu, tell how 
in the tense moments of battle, and fac- 
ing sure defeat and capture, many Japa- 
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nese soldiers would release the pins from 
their own hand grenades and fall face 
down on them to be blown into bits. 
Here was the masochistic conclusion 
to their pursuit of sadistic brutalities. 
In contrast, many American soldiers, 
buoyed up by their faith in God, go to 
their deaths, if must be, fighting to be 
loyal to their buddies and sustained by 
their use of prayer to the personal living 
God in whom they trust and to whom 
they commend their spirits in the mo- 
ment of death. 


5. The Will to Victory. In a little 
summary of morale in the British armed 
forces recently published by the Deputy- 
Chaplain General or head of the British 
chaplains, much stress is placed upon 
the “will to win” as a factor in the mo- 
rale of British troops. This is looked 
upon as a group factor, alongside of 
three rather inner and personal factors 
in morale, (1) self-respect, (2) self- 
control, (3) a high sense of honor. In 
these latter, we see the reliance upon 
the older psychological content of mo- 
rale. But in the “will to win” there is 
an insight into the group implications of 
the new morale. “Morale”, he says, “is 
of vital importance to victory” (page 71, 
in The Army Chaplain). In this, one 
sees an approach to understanding in 
Marshall Foch’s reference to the “inner 
glow” that leads men on to victory. 


In the processes of this total war, the 
Democratic nations are coming more 
clearly to realize that the “urge to sur- 
vival”, while essential to morale, is not 
sufficient. To it must be added the ir- 
repressible will to victory over the at- 
tacking enemies. One sees this emerging 
in interesting ways as the war proceeds. 
In recent dispatches from the new battle 
areas in Leyte in the Philippines, men- 
tion is made of the welcome accorded 
American troops as they landed on that 
coast. The natives knew little English 
and so used the V sign by holding up 
two fingers to indicate their rejoicing 
at the victory that had been achieved. 


This is but a symbol of the way the will 
to victory has become a basic factor in 
the morale of the Democratic nations. 


6. The Dynamic Hope of a Better 
World. Deeper examination of men 
coming out of battle areas indicates an- 
other dynamic factor in their experience. 
Men are sustained and buoyed up amid 
the grime and blood of battle by their 
hope that out of their participation in the 
struggle may come a better organization 
of human society. If they survive and 
return, they anticipate that they them- 
selves will benefit from these changes. 
If they die in battle, they go to death 
in the hope that their loved ones and de- 
scendants will at least enter into what 
their death has helped to achieve in the 
way of a better world. One man writing 
from the south seas to a friend recently 
put these hopes in a few brief words, 
“Continue to back us up with work, 
bonds and your prayers, but greatest of 
all with your assurance that whether we 
live or die our sacrifice will not be 
in vain — that our families will live 
in a world of peace, free from hate, 
from want, and from wars.” 


This element in a new morale of the 
Democratic nations is one that yoes deep 
into the future. Beyond the “will to 
victory” lies the dynamic hope of a better 
world. The two factors are tied closely 
together and undergird group life and 
group thinking throughout the Demo- 
cratic nations. It is apparent that much 
can be done to develop morale by sus- 
taining the will to victory and working 
out the better types and forms of social 
life that will constitute the world of to- 
morrow. 


In these six elements of a new mo- 
rale now in process of emergence under 
the forge and hammer of total war, we 
glimpse something of the group and so- 
cial nature of morale. 


By such inner stimulation of the group 
spirit, loyalty is generated, and morale, 
as a factor in final victory of the cause at 
issue in the conflict, is developed. 
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It is evident that this social approach 
to the essential bases of morale, digs in- 
to the very deepest spiritual phases of 
human experience. This is what is 
meant by a “spiritual basis” for a new 
morale. The time has come to sound a 
clear clarion call in the Democratic na- 
tions for elucidation of and adherence 
to these spiritual bases of a type of mo- 
rale that is essential to victory in this 
vast total war. 

In his recent book on Spiritual Life 
(page 159) Prof. Edward Brightman 
has developed the thought that spiritual 
evolution is part of the work of the 
eternal spirit ever bringing forth new 


forms of spiritual experience in personal 
and group life. What has been advanced 
here points to these elements in the new 
morale emerging under the tensions of 
total war and constituting the vital spir- 
itual basis of the new morale. 

As Albert Schweitzer in his Decay and 
Restoration of Civilization (page 2) has 
pointed out, “No one has worked out and 
described the content of our spiritual 
life.” However, here in these elements 
of the new morale we see in embryo the 
spiritual basis of the new morale neces- 
sary to see our Democratic peoples 
through the shocks and impacts of total 
war. 


OBJECTIVES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Panel Discussion 


Reported by J. Hutton Hynp* 


6 BJECTIVES in Religious Edu- 

cation” was the subject of a re- 
cent panel discussion sponsored by the 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Association of 
the Ethical Society of St. Louis. Brief 
addresses were given by Rev. Matthew 
Warren, Director of Educational Re- 
search, Episcopal Home for Children; 
J. Hutton Hynd, Leader of the Ethical 
Society; and Dr. T. F. Lentz, Professor 
of Education and Director of Character 
Research Institute, Washington Univer- 
sity, all of St. Louis. 


Mr. Warren asked the question, “Re- 
ligious Education — for What?” He 
suggested an answer. Religious educa- 
tion should be an education for every- 
day living. The effects of religious ed- 
ucation should be evident in the life 
of the community through the life of 
the citizen. But as having this objective, 
the church school should be much more 
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than an isolated place where a certain 
amount of “religious information” is of- 
fered to children. As an isolated insti- 
tution, the church school will find strong 
competitors in the influence of home and 
community. 

With reference to the home, emphasis 
was given to the fact that the church 
school cannot compete with family life. 
As a rule, the home engages the deepest 
emotions and interests of the child. If 
these emotions and interests are to serve 
(as they should) the ends of religious 
education they must be brought into an 
intimate and active association with the 
church school. Accordingly, the entire 
family should have a close personal con- 
nection with the school. The ends of 
religious education are not served when 
the child is “sent to Sunday school”, the 
while the vital interests of the family 
seem to move in other directions — espe- 
cially during church and Sunday school 
periods. Indeed, the home itself should 
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be a focal point in religious education, 
and parents and children together should 
find in the Sunday school program the 
intellectual and spiritual resources re- 
quired for the application of religious ed- 
ucation in the home. 


RELIGIOUS 


Community life will press in upon 
the home and the church school and may 
neutralize or nullify their influence. Par- 
ents and teachers should have an in- 
terest in the general life of the commu- 
nity as it bears down upon the children; 
and they should find in the church and 
its schools the spiritual resources from 
which an enlightened and effective cit- 
izenship may receive direction and de- 
rive strength. Religious education should 
not be considered, then, as having its 
limits within the equipment and curricu- 
lum of the church school, highly impor- 
tant as these are. 

Mr. Hynd, discussing “Religious Ed- 
ucation and ‘the Great Tradition’ ”, 
placed emphasis on the part which par- 
ents should play in the support of re- 
ligious institutions as the “carriers” of 
the great tradition of religion. It is very 
often the case that parents withdraw 
their active interest and support from 
the religious society as soon as their chil- 
dren have completed the course of in- 
struction offered by the religious school. 
The tradition of religion should be main- 
tained as from generation to generation, 
and therefore beyond the immediate emo- 
tional and personal interest of parents in 
their own children. 


Mr. Hynd referred to religion as one 
of the many natural interests and activi- 
ties of man. Science is an interest and 
an activity in relation to the finding of 
facts; Art is an interest and an activity 
in relation to artistic proportions; Re- 
ligion is an interest and an activity in 
relation to the Good Life — good health. 
good standards of living, and good 
standards of living together. 


Associated with each class of interest 
and activity there is a tradition — an 
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accumulation of knowledge, as by re- 
search and experience. This tradition 
is gathered up and carried forward in 
books, institutions, procedures, and per- 
sons. The individual is poor indeed 
apart from this tradition. Education is 
the procedure by which we expose chil- 
dren and adults to the great tradition of 
human knowledge and experience. We 
teach the individual to read the books, 
to live within the institutions, to acquire 
the procedures, and to know the per- 
sons. It is not that he merely acquires a 
certain amount of knowledge; he is bap- 
tized, so to speak, into the living spirit 
of the tradition — so that he may have 
the spirit of science, the spirit of art, 
the spirit of religion; so that he may en- 
gage in the quest for knowledge, the 
quest for beauty, the quest for the Good; 
and so that he may add his own discov- 
eries and contributions to the Great Tra- 
dition for the benefit of the generations 
of men. 


In religious education we seek to ex- 
pose the children more particularly to 
the tradition of religion — the accumu- 
lation of knowledge and _ experience 
which man has bequeathed as following 
his search for the Good Life. But there 
are many religious traditions — Bud- 
dhist, Jewish, Christian, and so on. 
When each religion claims that its tra- 
dition is the only one that is worthy of 
consideration we see the practice of dog- 
matic indoctrination in religious educa- 
tion — and we see religious persecution ! 
Child and adult must accept but one tra- 
dition, and be suspicious, if not contemp- 
tuous, of every other! But a more lib- 
eral attitude toward the religious tradi- 
tion is to be found inside and outside the 
historic religions. This more _ liberal 
spirit is ready to acknowledge that the 
religious tradition as a whole is greater 
and better than any one particular sec- 
tarian or cultual tradition. It sees the 
religious tradition as a seamless gar- 
ment of many colors, with many threads 
of knowledge and ‘experience interwov- 
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en on the common warp and woof of 
man’s search for the Good Life. 

In religious education of the more lib- 
eral sort, the child is introduced to the 
more universal tradition of religion. We 
may tell what was believed, what is be- 
lieved, by this and that religion; we may 
mention the books, the institutions, the 
procedures, and the persons of this and 
that religion: but the main objective lies 
in the effort to expose the child to the 
spirit of religion common to all religions 
— the spirit of questing for the Good, the 
spirit of reverence for the Good, the 
spirit of devotion to the Good. Liberal 
parents, in rejecting any one tradition as 
final and infallible, and in accepting the 
whole tradition as a bearer of religious 
values, should therefore keep their chil- 
dren in touch with the great spiritual tra- 
dition of religion, as by books, institu- 
tions, procedures and persons. The 
words of Dr. John Lathrop were quoted: 
“Tradition is not a mere record of past 
occurrences, something dead. Tradition 
is a living thing, a means whereby great 
personalities and significant events feed 
our spiritual energies today. Any move- 
ment, whether in the realm of thought 
or action, that can boast a great tradi- 
tion is a movement with vital sources of 
strength, destined to have an effect upon 
the current scene. Hence, the religious 
liberal who neglects or is indifferent to 
his tradition cuts the cable through which 
the power generated by the past flows”. 

And it may be that our children, as 
they are baptized in the spirit of man’s 
search for the Good Life, will be in- 
spired to unite with all men and women 
of good will in the right use of science 
and of art, and of all knowledge, to the 
greater glory and blessing of all mankind. 
This should be the great objective in re- 
ligious education. 

Dr. Lentz made many challenging 
statements in his talk on “Religious Ed- 


ucation in the Light of ‘Character Re- 
search’”. He agreed that the objective 
as stated by Mr. Warren and Mr. Hynd 
were good; but he advised that religious 
educators should give due consideration 
to the facts concerning the actual results 
of religious education. It is well-nigh 
impossible to find the facts; but an at- 
tempt had been made by Dr. Lentz and 
the Character Research Institute in the 
use of a questionnaire, the result of 
which seemed to suggest, for instance, 
that church members are more inclined 
than non-members to favor racial segre- 
gation; are less interested in world cit- 
izenship; are more ready to say that to 
believe in God is more important than 
to be unselfish; are more inclined to say 
that “a woman’s place is in the home” ; 
are more willitig to believe that individual 
and universal calamities come as punish- 
ments for wrong doing. The facts and 
findings, such as they are, seem to sug- 
gest an indictment of religious education 
in general, if such are the attitudes en- 
couraged by religious education, or they 
seem to suggest an evidence that religious 
education of the finer ethical sort, if such 
is the rule, “doesn’t take so well”. Re- 
ligious education may have an elaborate 
equipment and a comprehensive curric- 
ulum — but, as a matter of fact, what 
goes on in the classroom, what goes on 
in the mind of the child? Methods may 
require a severe checking and overhaul- 
ing in order to make religious education 
more effective as a factor in touching the 
behavior of the ordinary citizen. 


Mr. W. D. Hammond, Director of the 
Sunday school of the Ethical Society, 
presided ; and he suggested that it would 
be helpful to Sunday school teachers and 
staff workers to have reports from the 
parents from time to time regarding evi- 
dences of positive or negative effects as 
following the program of religious edu- 
cation. 











CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


WESNER FALLAw* 


ISSATISFACTION with Sunday 
D schools is pronounced, and gen- 
erally with enough cause to warrant seri- 
ous consideration of the proposal made 
by a teacher to her superintendent: 
“Class work is so poor that it seems to 
me the Sunday school would be better if 
we conducted only a good worship serv- 
ice and then went home.” 

Perhaps the educational program of 
our churches remains unsatisfactory be- 
cause we continue to operate Sunday 
schools instead of church schools. The 
Sunday school was a late arrival in the 
program of the church, and is only a 
bit more than one-twelfth as old as the 
church. Even so, it is also late in leav- 
ing — in giving place to a school of the 
church. 

Religious teaching on Sundays never 
was much more than a matter of high- 
lighting, underscoring, through-the-week 
religious instruction by precept and ex- 
ample carried on by the Christian family. 
And today, when the family seldom con- 
ducts any form of religious training, 
there is nothing left for the Sunday 
school to high-light. It is not doing its 
job because the only position it is 
equipped to fill has been abolished. But 
there is a new job to be filled — a job 
which a school of the church must fill. 


Unfortunately, during the two or three 
decades of the rise and decline of the 
“church school,” co-incident with the 
bright hopes and precipitous curtain for 
religious education, there has been a 
series of false starts by church schools. 

This is not the place to analyze these 
false starts nor to enumerate mistakes 
in trying to imitate without clear-cut un- 
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derstanding and direction the activities 
program of the modern progressive 
movement in education. What is more 
important is a brief examination of pro- 
posed solutions for the problem of reli- 
gious instruction, a survey of the real 
issues involved, some clarification of the 
function of the teaching church with its 
school and, finally, reference to means 
which might well be employed by the 
Christian church as it seeks to bring to 
its educational program a school worthy 
of the church. 


I 


It is frequently proposed that more 
money and effort be spent on the teach- 
ing programs of the church, ~. 2? 
churches have resorted to paying a part 
or all of their teachers on the theory that 
professional competency comes only 
with paid teachers. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to equipment and to ex- 
tending the Sunday morning period from 
one to two or three hours. Studiously 
graded materials, attention to the in- 
dividual child with consideration for his 
readiness to learn and his range of in- 
terests are now established features in 
the Sunday teaching of many churches. 
This should be to the good and is, in a 
measure. 


In addition to the proposal that Sun- 
day teaching be expanded and improved 
within the church, community-wide reli- 
gious instruction is strongly advocated 
in many quarters. Churches, in coopera- 
tion with public schools, have for about 
thirty years conducted weekday religious 
education in various parts of the coun- 
try. We are now in a period of upsurg- 
ing interest in varying forms of week- 
day religious training. Whether a child 
is released at stated intervals during the 
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week to attend classes in the church 
of his choice, or whether his school 
makes provision within its building for 
voluntary attendance of classes in reli- 
gion — with or without academic credit 
— it is contended by advocates of week- 
day religion that (1) more formal reli- 
gious training is needed; (2) weekdays 
broaden the base of information about 
the religious heritage as Sunday school 
teaching cannot do; (3) professional 
religious educators who teach during the 
week enhance the value of religious 
training in the life of the child; (4) an 
educational venture with direct or in- 
direct sanction by the public school ele- 
vates the importance of religion in the 
mind of the child. 


Chief among the arguments favoring 
weekday religious instruction is the as- 
sertion that Sunday school teaching is 
not adequate. Few care to deny this. 
But, on the other hand, a very general 
estimate of the success of weekday reli- 
gious education forces the suspicion that 
neither is it adequate. More studies 
are needed in this area before a definite 
conclusion is reached. 


Yet another proposal for teaching reli- 
gion to children comes from those who 
view the field of general education as in- 
cluding all areas of life. Religion, be- 
ing integral to our culture, merits in- 
vestigation along with all other phenom- 
ena of human existence. Particularly 
in schools flavored with progressive edu- 
cation is it customary to weave a study 
of the world’s religions — especially 
Judaism and Christianity — into the 
curriculum of the social studies. And 
not a little worship and enhancement of 
the individual’s innate religiosity seem 
to come from this approach. It is true 
that objectivity is primary in the aim 
and method of studying religion within 
progressive schools. This, of course, en- 
tails the danger of teaching knowledge 
without reverence and without proper 
inculcation of values. But the same may 
be said of courses in theology in almost 


any seminary. 

A final proposal to be mentioned here 
— one heard fairly often in recent years 
— would have Church and State re- 
examine how they have arrived at their 
present sharp cleavage in a country 
largely developed under the aegis of the 
religious impulse and Christian faith. 

Implicit in this position is the belief 
that the Founding Fathers intended that 
the common elements of religion be pre- 
served, and that they be taught in the 
public schools. To say this is not to 
say that Congress should ever have 
passed laws respecting the teaching of 
religion — nor that it should do so to- 
day. This position guards against the 
teaching of dogma, sectarianism, and the 
ignoring of religion as a major heritage 
of every American child. 

Advocates of this view maintain that 
a correct appraisal of past and present 
relationships between Church and State 
in America would put religious training 
back into the public school and would 
overcome the predominately irreligious 
tone which marks the youth of today — 
most of whom have no connection what- 
ever with organized religion. 

Before becoming too optimistic about 
the fruits of a program like this, one 
need but recall that religion in the public 
schools of Europe has not served to ob- 
viate periodic bloodbaths. 


Good cases can be and have been 
made for any one or all four of the 
above proposals. There is much to rec- 
ommend each proposal. Perhaps we 
need to utilize every possible means for 
teaching religion. But then again, per- 
haps these proposals are aimed at the 
fringes of the problem. Why not aim 
for the center, for the real issues? 

II 

What are the real issues involved in 
teaching religion today? Parents rank 
first in effectiveness in developing be- 
liefs and guiding the conduct of the 
young. The parent who discounts the 
viewpoints expounded daily or weekly by 
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expert teachers in public school or 
church, is not only undermining the 
teaching of the school or church but is 
also establishing in the child views op- 
posed to those taught at school or 
church. The small child who thought 
that all church people are “lousy” had 
learned so to think because his father 
had once referred to certain people in 
a particular church as being “lousy.” 


Conversely, the parents whose values 
and conduct are fitted to the rigid de- 
mands of Christian ethics, whose devo- 
tions are centered in God the Father of 
Jesus active in every phase of human ex- 
perience, are lifting the thoughts and 
loyalties of their child above the errors 
of which the church is often guilty, and 
above the sins of which men are often 
guilty. There are homes whose intel- 
lectual tone and Christian loyalties stand 
above the local church as a high moun- 
tain above a plain. Sometimes parents 
are concerned to help the child unlearn 
the content and valuations taught by 
church teachers of low vision. 


But whatever the situation in the home 
or in the church, both must recognize 
that religious instruction fails to the de- 
gree that home and church do not unite 
and work at their common task. The 
major part of this task is concerned with 
values, faith and conduct — far more 
than with Biblical content, however im- 
portant that is. Where values, faith and 
conduct are involved, the real teachers 
of the child are his parents. 


The real issues of religious instruction 
confronting the church which is alive 
to the importance of an intelligent and 
devoted task, are: (1) the problem of 
reaching the home; (2) the necessity 
for church and home to qualify the pur- 
poses and methods represented by each; 


(3) the acute need for correcting the 
disparateness of home and church teach- 
ing, and establishing the meaning and 
truth they together shall discover in the 
Christian ethic. 
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The home must re-accept its teaching 
post abdicated a generation or two ago. 
The church must drop its inferior and 
relatively insignificant Sunday school 
and establish for itself and its con- 
stituency a School of the Church that 
shall give direction, incentive and coun- 
sel both inclusive and detailed, to the end 
that the church may speak, as did its 
Master, as one with authority. And this 
authority must be, like that of Jesus, 
a compelling spiritual, inner authority — 
not a coercive, external authority. 

To aim at the center of the problem, 
and not at the fringes, the church must 
aim for the family unit instead of the 
individual child only. Ideally this is just 
what the church has attempted through- 
out its existence. Actually its efforts 
of late have tended to be scattered, de- 
void of a focus brought to bear on the 
problems of the family caught in the 
maelstrom of a rootless society. Nor has 
the teaching of the church focused on 
what it and the home together have to 
offer for solving specific individual and 
corporate problems. 


Even the church finds itself one 
among many agencies competing for the 
time and interest of the modern child — 
who has his lengthened public school 
activities, his clubs, sports, Scouts, danc- 
ing classes, playground teams, Civilian 
Defense groups, and more. Moreover, 
the child psychologist, the boys’ worker, 
the girls’ worker, the professional play 
group leader, the psychiatrist and other 
specialists have divided, subdivided and 
passed around among themselves the 
total task of guiding the child — so that 
to an alarming extent it may be said 
every child has a dozen parents, not just 
two. 


One of the issues, therefore, which the 
church must confront is this multiplicity 
of pseudo-parents who deal with and too 
greatly divide the loyalties of children. 
Whatever the church does, it must not 
compete for the time of the child. It 
must not be content with creating fur- 
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ther division of the family — for the 
family is, even as the church, a sacred 
institution in a very real sense ordained 
of God to nurture supreme values and 
guide human growth toward Divinity. 

It is the responsibility of the church 
to gather unto itself the family, unifying 
and assisting it to alienate secular claims 
and materialistic standards that thwart 
spiritual values and Christian conduct. 
The disintegration of modern life is 
basically due to the secularization of so- 
ciety. The creative public school, char- 
acter-building agencies, leisure time or- 
ganizations, and psychological practition- 
ers have come to the fore because they 
saw that family and individual needs 
were not being met. These agencies and 
workers have a place, but that place and 
the needs they in part fill are so large 
because the church has not been able to 
put a spiritual quality into family life 
adequate to negate hungers and illnesses 
of the human spirit. 

The preaching church, with all its 
limitations, may have moved forward in 
advance of the teaching church. At any 
rate the church as teacher certainly faces 
untold opportunity to integrate individ- 
ual and social life around the concept 
of Christian education. But just as it 
is a faulty method that tries to reform a 
problem child by isolating him from his 
gang — instead of also working with the 
gang, redirecting its energies and inter- 
ests — so also is it short-sighted for the 
church to try educating, redeeming and 
Christianizing the child without reaching 
and changing the family unit into a pur- 
poseful and active agency for reclaiming 
and saving society. 


III 

The teaching church is one that uti- 
lizes every group, every committee, every 
one of its boards as an educative agency. 
This kind of church keeps business and 
routine matters at a minimum and raises 
social, economic and all other issues of 
living to a maximum of concern, testing 
group decisions by the implications of 


the Sermon on the Mount, by the evan- 
gelical zeal of Paul the Apostle, by the 
rare spiritual insights of prophets an- 
cient and modern. 


The teaching church views the prob- 
lem of educating for the Kingdom of 
God as the problem of bringing old can- 
kers, persistent evils, and unmet human 
needs into the Light. This church knows 
the mood of Hosea, knows his yearning 
that the people might have knowledge 
of God. This church does not rely on 
bringing up the young generation with 
Christian knowledge and commitment, 
expecting them to transform all life. It 
knows that the young tend to identify 
themselves with the old, carrying on old 
prejudices and imbedded sins, rather 
than sharply breaking with low custom 
of their elders so that a new and higher 
Spirit shall prevail. 

The educative church knows better 
than to rely on adult education as a by- 
product of child-education. It inverts 
the order and aims at child-education as 
a by-product of adult-education. 

It is just at this point that the tired 
reformer, the erstwhile zealot, whether 
he is a churchman or a schoolman, sighs 
and silently dismisses the issue as too 
great a one to bear. But wherefor? Is 
not the heart of Christianity based on 
undying faith that men can be changed? 
And is not all education basically con- 
ducted on the tested belief that individ- 
uals do improve, do learn? Both edu- 
cational psychology and practical results 
attest to the fact that adults learn and 
are subject to growth as definitely as 
are children. 


When a teaching church transforms 
its traditional bodies from stereotyped 
agencies into living, producing, thinking, 
willing, choosing groups of persons com- 
mitted to the mind that was in Christ, 
adult education is taking place. More- 
over, the life of that church becomes a 
school. And the Sunday school fades 
int the larger school which may legiti- 
mately be called the church school. 
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What the church needs today is desire 
and determination to abolish the Sunday 
school and establish the church school. 


The International Council of Religious 
Education has been telling us that edu- 
cation takes place in growing persons 
where the historic culture and the prob- 
lems of living meet. The crisis of our 
times, the ordeal of war, the loneliness 
and fear of men and women are factors 
in their experiences which have brought 
them, wistful and often eager, to look 
again to the Christian Church for nur- 
ture. Adults today are experiencing 
readiness for spiritual learning which 
the teaching church, along with the 
preaching church, now has opportunity 
to supply. 

Our seminaries have been producing 
men familiar with modern educational 
principles. Our colleges and universities 
have been sending a stream of men and 
women out of academic halls ready to 
be summoned by the alert church to the 
task of religious education. The meth- 
ods of religious education can be par- 
ticularized, can be made Christian by the 
church which knows how to lead adults 
and youth to realization that life lacks 
meaning if the principles of Jesus are 
ignored or left inoperative. 


This is the function of the church 
school: To give meaning to life by guid- 
ing questing persons so that they shall 
know, practice and rely on Christian 
principles pitted against a decadent 
world. 

There are means available for replac- 
ing the Sunday school with a church 
school, other than by merely utilizing 
existing adult organizations within the 
church. This aspect of the problem 
needs an entire article, but let it be said 
that an indirect approach to adult educa- 
tion is desirable. It can be made by 


bringing parents to meetings of the 
church school staff and working with 
them around the curricula taught their 
As thoughtful parents come 
that they, more than 


children. 
to understand 
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church school teachers, are the real 
teachers of religion, they will join with 
the church teaching force as the home 
teaching force. 


The church will then guide the home 
around specific interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, around Christian solutions for cur- 
rent problems faced by adults and chil- 
dren. From this latter phase of study 
there should arise a group of people no 
longer nominal Christians only, but de- 
veloping persons who are Christian in 
fact. Even a small group of people 
actuated by truth discoverable within 
Christianity can leaven the whole church 
life, and sometimes change it from an 
encrusted and selfish institution insulated 
against uncomfortable reality, into a liv- 
ing social organism fearlessly bent on 
fighting injustice and establishing a so- 
ciety of brothers — beginning at home. 


Study groups, gathering around recog- 
nized needs, will form as the larger prob- 
lem of guiding the religious development 
of growing persons emerges. Individual 
conferences between teachers and par- 
ents, parents and ministers, will be added 
to the individual conferences between 
teachers and ministers. Work with in- 
dividuals will begin to have a pointed 
and specific value. Personal counseling 
can grow out of narrow, individual prob- 
lems into the larger issues of working 
for a Christian society. 


If we hang back, faltering, saying that 
people are already too much occupied 
with multiple pursuits — many of which 
are highly worthwhile — we may en- 
courage ourselves with the reminder that 
these gasless days are throwing addi- 
tional people into the lap of the church 
— as well as the public library and local 
amusement centers. And we may fur- 
ther be encouraged to go after family 
units because more and more people are 
going to be forced to find a spiritual and 
enduring basis for their lives, as they 
face the new day hammered out on the 
anvil of crisis. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE SERVICE MOTIVE 


CLARA Woop* 


N SPITE OF wars, social changes, 

technological advancements, scientif- 
ic enlightenment and inventions, and 
other widely diverse influences, and in 
spite of ancient and contemporary phi- 
losophies which would set young people 
in search of objectives that would in- 
deed be “a striving after the wind”, we 
still find young people who are desirous 
of giving their lives in the service of 
others. 

In theological seminaries, medical 
schools, and in numerous other training 
centers the midnight oil is being burned 
by young people who covet knowledge 
that will enable them more completely 
to realize their primary objective of help- 
ing others to live in the fullest sense of 
the term. And in impoverished, isolated 
rural parishes, among the uncivilized 
and illiterate in far-away countries, in 
dirty slums, in germ-infested areas, and 
in numerous other places often unfit for 
human habitation, these devoted people 
carry their message and labor to help 
others live the better, more abundant life. 

Where do these young people come 
from? What is their background, their 
home situation, their economic and cul- 
tural level, their social status, or that of 
their parents? Perhaps the most accu- 
rate answer would be that for every such 
individual there is an individual set of 
circumstances, which for all practical 
purposes transcend racial and cultural 
lines, social and economic levels, and 
other similar factors. Young people 
from wealthy, educated families, with a 
wealth of social and cultural back- 
ground and financial backing, as well as 
those from poor families, comparatively 
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uneducated, and with little social and 
cultural background and limited finan- 
cial resources, may have this great, en- 
compassing motivation for service, (it 
would seem) neither because nor in 
spite of certain of these conditions alone. 

What is the source of this driving mo- 
tivation? What is it that makes a person 
voluntarily forsake his family, his in- 
heritance, his social position, his oppor- 
tunities for wealth and fame, or perhaps 
even a life of comparative ease, if need 
be, in order to satisfy this compelling 
desire within himself? Why, on the 
other hand, does the common man for- 
sake his social status, his sense of se- 
curity, and his modest income, if need 
be, and work for many years to acquire 
the education that will fit him for such 
service? Then, too, why is this motiva- 
tion “caught” by, for example, only one 
of six children in a family who seem to 
have a similar environment and who are 
for the most part equal in their abilities? 
An unlimited number of similar ques- 
tions might well be asked, but basically 
they are all rooted in the service motive, 
an analysis and consideration of which 
may serve to offer possible explanations 
of some of these paradoxical facts. 


If such a study were actually to reveal 
anything, the results would be of tre- 
mendous value. If this process of chal- 
lenging and motivating young people for 
service is one in which man has a part, 
then to understand the conditions under 
which it tends to develop and the situa- 
tions which tend to produce it could be 
a revolutionizing force in society. 


By and large, very little is being done 
in this respect — even our churches are 
suffering because they are not challeng- 
ing enough people to carry on the 
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work of the church. The same can be 
said for our schools. Last year 189,000 
teachers left the teaching profession — 
some to enter the armed services, but 
more because of the conditions which so- 
ciety imposes on the _ school-teacher! 
(See Willard Waller’s “Revolt in the 
Classroom”, in Reader’s Digest for June, 
1944). In my undergraduate teacher 
training, taken in a church-supported 
college, no emphasis of any real import 
was given to the service motive in teach- 
ing. And the secular influence was so 
strong at that time that anyone who 
seriously desired to give his life in the 
service of others was thought to be a 
bit peculiar and in many ways was pe- 
nalized for this ambition. 

Such a situation certainly offered no 
inducement for the development of the 
desire to serve, and there is no doubt that 
it required unlimited fortitude to hold to 
one’s convictions and original intentions. 
One of the peculiarities of such motiva- 
tion, however, is the fact that it persists 
even in the face of that which would 
seem to destroy its foundation. 


Why should not a young person be 
challenged to choose his life work on the 
basis of the needs of humanity and in 
accordance with his peculiar abilities to 
fulfill those needs? Likewise, in all fair- 
ness to himself and others, he should 
have something of an understanding of 
the import and influence as well as the 
basic and lasting satisfactions to be de- 
rived from certain of the various pos- 
sible vocational pursuits. 


High school students welcome infor- 
mation and respond very well to sugges- 
tions with regard to possible vocations, 
provided, of course, they are judiciously 
given. I once fell into conversation 
with a young high school girl whom I 
met on the train. She told me that her 
main interest was art, and that her ambi- 
tion was to go to Hollywood and be- 
come a prop girl. Having had several 
art courses, I had some background 
which I was able to draw on in the dis- 
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cussion. I told her of some recent sur- 
veys which had been made which re- 
vealed that of all contemporary publica- 
tions, religious publications show the 
poorest art work (etc.). I also told 
her of the experiences of a friend of 
mine who is working in this field. When 
the train reached the station and we 
parted, she left with a bit of a gleam in 
her eye, as though she had found a new 
idea or a new challenge. 


I tried an experiment a few years ago 
in a small high school where I was 
teaching. It was a small town where the 
average adult had very little if any high- 
er education, and the vocational out- 
look for students was not at all promis- 
ing. In regular fifteen-minute confer- 
ences which I held with students, I was 
amazed to learn how little they knew of 
the various vocations which could be 
pursued in life, and with what eagerness 
they welcomed the opportunity to know 
and discuss them. I have been inter- 
ested in observing that now several of 
these same students are preparing for 
the vocations of which they then learned 
for the first time, and some of these, in- 
cidentally, include some form of service 
to others. Just why did these particular 
students decide on a vocation of service, 
and why did not others who had been 
given the same vocational information? 
The question must often be raised by 
ministers, teachers, counselors, parents, 
and others. 


What are some of the possible answers 
to the question of motivation for self- 
giving service? One familiar method of 
procedure has been that of identifying 
certain activities or tendencies with cer- 
tain personality types, such as, for in- 
stance, that of Professor Lindsmith of 
Indiana University who worked out a 
positive correlation between criminal 
tendencies and schizophrenia. Another 
method is to explain any deviations from 
the normal (whatever that is) in terms 
of complexes. When a person does not 
see eye to eye with another, or perhaps 
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does not understand him, the matter is 
most easily disposed of by saying that 
“so and so has a complex.” One often 
hears it said that ministers have a 
martyr complex and it would not be fair 
to say that this is never true, but I would 
venture to suggest the probability that 
whatever a martyr complex is, there are 
more people outside the ministry who 
have it than in the ministry and related 
fields of work. I believe observation 
would bear this out. 


Or perhaps an over abundance of ego, 
or the sense of self importance, may be 
responsible for the service motive. Such 
has often been suggested, and is accepted 
by many as the most probable explana- 
tion. In all due fairness to the propo- 
nents of this theory, it would have to be 
admitted that there are in fact a greater 
number of leaders and service people 
who do possess more of the character- 
istic of self importance than would seem 
to be necessary at times (but who could 
succeed anywhere without a certain 
amount of it?), and likewise it should 
be pointed out that such people are defi- 
nitely not confined to service positions. 
The very nature of Christian service, 
however, probably demands more real 
humility and self effacement than most 
other vocations. It would not seem then 
that the presence of a strong ego alone 
would be a sufficient explanation of this 
desire for service. 


Some people seem to have the ability, 
either inherited or acquired, to visualize 
possibilities, and so use their imagination 
to a greater degree than others. In 
teaching sewing and designing to girls I 
observed that some of them had the abil- 
ity to visualize the possibilities of their 
work much more than others, and this 
ability greatly facilitated planning and 
working out their projects. I became 
curious as to the potentialities of this 
ability. In counseling with these girls, 
I found that those who had the ability 
to visualize their garments and other 
projects in advance also had the ability 


to visualize the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, and especially so if they had guid- 
ance. Certainly engineers, artists in all 
fields, and indeed people in all areas of 
life need, and many possess, the ability 
to imagine and visualize their work and 
possibilities in advance. It would cer- 
tainly not be fair to say that the presence 
of this ability would guarantee an in- 
clination toward or interest in Christian 
service, but might not the presence of 
this ability, in conjunction with other 
factors, be one of a number of con- 
tributing influences? 

Another one of these contributing in- 
fluences might be a sense of the dra- 
matic, the ability to project oneself into 
another role so completely as to experi- 
ence the rewards or non-rewards of that 
role. I once watched a small girl pa- 
tiently and meticulously care for her 
fuzzy, brown teddy-bear which she said 
was “just burning up with fever!” She 
spent several hours doing everything that 
was within the range of her childish 
imagination, and perhaps I should add, 
memory, then finally she announced ex- 
uberantly that he was “past the danger 
point.” “He almost died. I worked and 
worked and I finally saved his life.” 
“What was the matter with him?” I 
asked. “He had sinus-pneumonia-itis — 
and he almost died,” she added, still 
more pleased with herself for the new 
word she had concocted in addition to 
rescuing her beloved teddy-bear from 
the “very gates of death.” In due course 
of time her imagination led her into 
playing many roles, and it seems not en- 
tirely impossible that somewhere along 
the line she caught something of the joy 
of saving others. At any rate, she is 
now on the road to becoming a medical 
missionary — and probably when the 
Chinese or Japanese or Africans, or 
whomever she serves become stricken 
with such maladies as “sinus-pneumo- 
nia-itis” she will be able to render them 
a unique service. 

One often hears the statement that 
most religious leaders are or ought to 
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be mental patients inasmuch as most of 
them show tendencies to some form of 
mental illness. It is unfortunate that 
this has come to be a bit of name call- 
ing, for there is some truth to the state- 
ment, but sadly enough this truth is not 
understood very widely. 


Boisen points out an important rela- 
tionship between acute mental illness of 
the functional type and such sudden 
transformations of character as were 
present in such great religious leaders as 
Jesus, Paul, George Fox, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. “Such experiences are to be 
explained in terms of the disorganiza- 
tion of the inner world consequent upon 
the upsetting of the foundations upon 
which critical judgments are made and 
as such it is closely related to certain 
types of religious experience” says Dr. 
Anton Boisen (in Exploration of the 
Inner World). In such cases the con- 
tent of thought seems to include ideas 
of death, of cosmic catastrophe, and 
cosmic identification. It is also pointed 
out that that which is distinctive in the 
above mentioned cases is “the intense 
sincerity and earnestness of the man 
and the character of the solution arrived 
at, as measured by the social value of 
his insights and objectives and the de- 
gree of achievement attained.” The fact 
of Jesus’ messianic consciousness seems 
to follow this general pattern, and as 
such ought to take on still more sig- 
nificance for the common man, rather 
than to seem contemptible, as the un- 
(psychologically )-learned are prone to 
view it. 


Barring certain frustrations and cer- 
tain strange concatenations of circum- 
stances, however, it would seem that 
many people who have attained a rela- 
tively high degree of achievement as re- 
gards a strong character probably arrive 
at or participate in experiences which in 
themselves contain so much satisfaction 
that such a cataclysmic experience is 
averted. Boisen’s thesis would appear 
to be valid, however, and the element of 
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cosmic identification would of a cer- 
tainty be no mean motivation for a life 
of Christian service ; however, one would 
probably have to say that relatively few 
people who have chosen to serve have 
arrived at their decision to serve as a 
result of such an experience. 


The development of character to a 
certain level, or in line with some of the 
far reaching and inclusive explanations 
of the meaning of character might well 
be considered to be among the foremost 
of necessities of the person who will 
choose to serve. If character is “won 
through the participation in social and 
cosmic functioning, through the per- 
formance of daily activities in the light 
of their meaning for the largest and 
most inclusive reality of which one can 
conceive, as Dr. Hugh Hartshorne has 
said (Character in Human Relations, 
249), then if one has the ability to con- 
ceive these inclusive meanings and is 
trained to do so, will he have any alter- 
native than a life of Christian service? 


If he is one who, as Hartshorne goes 
on to say, “functions well as a human 
being, who follows in his own contacts 
with others the divine strategy he has 
discovered at work in the world, pro- 
viding for others the conditions through 
which they may themselves achieve self- 
hood, forgetting himself in his adventure 
of the creative life of the universe in 
which he finds himself always and every- 
where at home,” if he actually reaches 
this state of development his will be of 
a certainty a most serviceful life. The 
development of character to such a level 
includes a number of various circum- 
stances and certainly involves transcend- 
ing the general contemporary philosophy 
of life. Perhaps the fact that this latter 
is accomplished with such difficulty ex- 
plains why our schools and churches fall 
short of developing character on a sig- 
nificant scale. In this sense it would 
seem that anything which trains for 
character would be training for service. 

In some cases ‘it seems that people 
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may have gained their impetus to service 
through the processes of social learning 
and imitation. If one’s environment is 
such that he receives rewards for the 
things he does for others it would seem 
entirely possible that one might, through 
these rewards and the accompanying per- 
sonal satisfactions, acquire the basis for 
voluntarily choosing a life of service. 
This method of learning is well ex- 
plained by Miller and Dollard in their 
book Social Learning and Imitation, 
It would seem entirely possible that this 
particular trait as well as other traits 
could be learned in this way. The es- 
sential factor, however, in this case 
would be an environment in which such 
acts were rewarded. Parental influence 
would seem to be a maximum here. This 
does not, however, account for the pres- 
ence of the service motive in persons 
whose environment punishes or non-re- 
wards them for such activity. 


Often the sheer joy of the simple act 
of rendering a service to a person in 
need may lead one to realize the pos- 
sibilities of such service. I once heard 
a social worker remark, “After I had 
experienced the joy and satisfactions of 
helping others, I decided that I wanted 
to continue doing just that all the rest 
of my life.” 


Perhaps to experience this is to learn 
the real meaning of living. Dr. W. 
Béran Wolfe, in his book, How to Be 
Happy Though Human, makes the state- 
ment, “No one has learned the meaning 
of living until he has surrendered his 
ego to the service of his fellow men.” 
He illustrates this by telling of a case 
in which he counseled a successful and 
egotistic business man to go to the Grand 
Central Station in New York and find 
someone that he could help. The man 
reluctantly obeyed. At the station he 
found a poor country woman who had 
come to the city to see her daughter but 
had unfortunately lost her daughter’s ad- 
dress and was sitting in a corner weep- 


ing. At this point Dr. Wolfe’s patient 


obtained a telephone directory and lo- 
cated the address to which he accom- 
panied the poor old lady, buying her 
some roses on the way. The old lady 
wept for joy. After her helper had seen 
her to her daughter’s house, he called Dr. 
Wolfe and said, “My God, Doc, I feel 
like a human being at last.” In re- 
telling the story the doctor adds, “Since 
then he has become one of the directors 
of a boys’ club on the lower east side of 
New York, and a member of various 
child welfare and civic organizations.” 


Early guidance and direction in the 
pursuit of purposeful activity probably 
contributes more toward the building of 
character and attitudes than most par- 
ents realize, and would seem to lay a 
necessary foundation for the develop- 
ment of the service motive at a later 
age. A lady recently complained to me 
concerning the difficulties that she was 
having in keeping her eight-year-old boy 
out of trouble, and keeping him enter- 
tained. A discussion of his play ac- 
tivities revealed that they were little, if 
any, beyond the level of spending hours 
to build a block pile for the sheer few 
seconds’ joy of pushing it over and 
watching it fall down. Further discus- 
sion revealed that she herself had never 
thought or been led to think in terms of 
purposeful activity, and that she had 
never thought either of the need for 
serving others, or of the satisfactions 
and values that might accompany such 
activity. Perhaps when our schools real- 
ly quit reverting to the use of busy work, 
and instead stimulate creative and pur- 
poseful activity, we shall be able to build 
a society to which individuals will feel 
a personal responsibility. 


Many people accredit their motivation 
for service to an outstanding or stim- 
ulating personality with whom they have 
come in contact. Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury is one of the most classic examples 
of such a stimulating personality. After 
he had been in a monastery for some 
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time he made a number of crusades in 
which he persuaded scores of other men, 
including many of his relatives, and even 
his father and brothers, to enter mon- 
asteries. Indeed it was said that the 
women of the time hid their sons when 
they saw him coming, for they well knew 
that if he talked with them he could 
persuade them, too, to enter monasteries. 
I have heard any number of young peo- 
ple say that they had been challenged by 
certain leaders, and undoubtedly endless 
illustrations of this could be given. In 
God and the Common Life, Dr. Calhoun 
points out that a leader is not great be- 
cause of personal magnetism or bril- 
liance or attractiveness, but rather be- 
cause of the response he evokes in his 
followers. The new spirit which is 
manifest in their behavior is not a part 
of the leader’s spirit which has gotten 
into them, but rather a spirit comparable 
to that of the leader which has been 
quickened in them as they associate with 
him and confront together the situation 
which he first found inspiring. Then it 
is that when they respond to him and 
to that claim together, their lives are 
stirred and lifted to higher planes. For 
many people this represents conversion ; 
for many it constitutes a challenge to 
Christian service. 

Conversion may in itself be a possible 
explanation of the service motive. This 
varies widely, depending largely upon 
what one has been taught to expect in 
conversion. If he has been taught to ex- 
pect a great emotional upheaval without 
any particular follow-up of change of 
vocation which will be in accordance 
with the new understanding and experi- 
ence he has had, he will probably have 
just that. If, on the other hand, reli- 
gion is taught as the “calling forth of 
a person’s entire range of capacities and 
skills into worship and devoted work for 
the common good, by a power not only 
greater than himself but greater than 
the whole world in which he lives,” as 
Dr. Calhoun has said, then we may more 
justly expect those who accept religion 
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to conceive of their vocation as a “sys- 
tematic and persistent doing of needful 
work,” 

In any consideration of the service 
motive, mention should be made of the 


Christian idea of calling. If this is to 
be interpreted as an act of God, over 
which the individual has no control, then 
the discussion of it belongs in the realm 
of theology. We do know, however, that 
many people who want to and expect 
to be called feel that they actually have 
been called and not infrequently the 
“G.P.C.” that such a person sees em- 
blazoned in the skies means not neces- 
sarily “Go Preach Christ,” but perhaps, 
“Go Plow Corn.” From what we know 
of the continuous action of the mind it 
seems entirely possible that one’s desire 
and expectation to be called into work 
of service might well reach its climax in 
the same way as do other desires, as the 
desire for sanctification. A young girl 
evangelist whom I heard once told me 
that for several years she had been want- 
ing to preach, but was not sure that she 
could or should or that the Lord wanted 
her to. Then one day while riding in 
a car a voice very clearly and unmistak- 
ably spoke to her and told her to go 
and preach. She felt that she had been 
definitely called by the Lord, and this 
was the only explanation that she was 
willing to give for her motivation. 


It would seem then that a combina- 
tion of two or more of several factors 
may be responsible for the development 
of the service motive, and among these 
the following should be included: The 
possession of certain exceptional mental 
traits, social learning favorable to serv- 
ice, adequate vocational information and 
guidance, the development of a strong 
socialized character, the contact at some 
time with a strong, stimulating, and de- 
voted personality, or perhaps a conver- 
sion in which one shares the feeling of 
that greatest of all Servants, who “came 
not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN A WAR- 


SHOCKED WORLD 


A Syllabus for Local Study Groups* 


HIS syllabus is addressed to clerical 

and lay workers — Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish — who are deeply con- 
cerned about the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities confronting religious edu- 
cators in these latter days of the war and 
in the period immediately following the 
cessation of hostilities. Most of these 
persons are working through the 
churches and synagogues. Some are at 
work in Y.M.C.A.’s and similar agencies. 
Some are seeking to communicate the 
knowledge and experience of religion 
through day schools, public or parochial. 
Others are functioning on the college or 
university campus. 

The problems that follow are believed 
to be of sufficiently common concern 
to Catholics, Jews and Protestants that 
they will provide a basis for community- 
wide, interfaith consultation. The syl- 
iabus may be used in a variety of ways: 

1. For a series of discussions by small 
groups of religious educators, including 
in some instances papers prepared in 


‘ advance; 


2. For one or more large public meet- 
ings, designed to make the community 
more acutely aware of these problems 
and of the available resources for re- 
ligious education ; 

3. For an institute or conference on 
“War Experience and Religious Educa- 
tion,” where the results of study and 
experiment are shared and concrete 





*Prepared under the auspices of the Central 
Planning Committee of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association; Paul M. Limbert, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, Chairman. Copies 
of the syllabus may be obtained from Dr. 
Limbert, in quantity, at ten cents each, cash 
with order. 
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plans are laid for a co-operative impact 
upon these problems. 
THE CENTRAL ProslemM 

What war has done to religious expe- 
rience and outlook in the United States 
and Canada can be discerned only 
faintly. We have a growing body of 
data — much of it conflicting — on the 
basic attitudes and reactions of men in 
uniform. We have considerable testi- 
mony concerning the restlessness of 
teen-age youth. Here and there we have 
some reliable observations about younger 
children. 


In the light of even this fragmentary 
analysis it becomes clear that for many 
the older patterns of thought and be- 
havior have been severely shaken. The 
imperious day-by-day demands of war 
have forced upon most persons, young 
and old, some temporary loyalties and 
commitments. But on the part of many 
at home and in the armed services there 
is little sign yet of long-range dynamic 
faith. On the other hand, the crisis-ex- 
perience of uncertainty and imminent 
danger has brought to some persons a 
more mature faith and a new sense of 
the vitality of religion. 

In other words, there is a widespread 
yearning — at least among older youth 
and adults — for something that will 
give meaning and direction in the midst 
of confusion. Sometimes this searching 
leads to a fresh and vital religious faith ; 
frequently it ends in a superficial ac- 
ceptance of a borrowed credo; occasion- 
ally it turns into cynicism or preoccupa- 
tion with a round of activities that post- 
pone the need for fundamental decisions. 


What meaning does this situation 
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have for religious educators? What 
modifications ought to be made in their 
approach? What insights and _ skills 
are they called upon particularly to uti- 
lize in these months of transition from 
military victory to peacetime stability? 

The annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association in May 1944 
made this problem-area the center of 
attention. Reticious Epucation for 
September-October, 1944 carries reports 
on seminar groups and several papers 
that were presented on this general 
topic. A review of these articles reveals 
some issues and trends that deserve fur- 
ther study and experimentation. 

The central problem may be stated 
thus: How can we make the most of 
the opportunities for religious growth 
in this transition period? How can we 
generate in children, youth and adults a 
religious faith that will provide dynamic 
and direction, stability and stamina, in 
a war-shocked world? 


SpeciFic LINEs or Stupy 


I 
The Returning Veteran 


(in the community and on campus) 

Reactions. As men return to civilian 
life in your community or on your cam- 
pus, what distinctive reactions do you 
note so far as religion is concerned? 
What proportion could be described by 
each of the following categories? 

1. An intensified religious conviction, 
expressed in regular participation in the 
activities of the church. 

2. A temporary interest in religion 
resulting from war experience, but lim- 
ited understanding of the basic doctrines 
and practices of the church. 

3. A reaction against organized reli- 
gion. 

4. Indifference toward religion, with 
very little change observable from pre- 
war attitudes. 


5. In addition to reactions specifically 
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related to religion and the church, what 
changes do you note in the returning 
veteran’s basic evaluations of life? in 
his ethical standards and practices? 

A small group of students one year 
out of college in a recent discussion ex- 
pressed the following judgments about 
the current moods and reactions of col- 
lege youth and returning service men. 
To what extent does your observation 
corroborate these judgments ? 


—A larger proportion than usual are 
eager to get answers to basic questions. 
—They are willing to discuss religion 
directly and seriously; often, however, 
they look for ready, authoritative an- 
swers. 

—There is a growing sense of frustra- 
tion and of doubt about the possibility 
of achieving fundamental social changes. 
—They seek a religious faith that is 
personally satisfying, but are often un- 
able to see where religion can really gear 
into the practical affairs of the world. 

The seminar on Religious Education 
for Adults at the 1944 R. E. A. meeting 
predicted that the general effect of the 
war will be reactionary. (RELIGIOUS 
Epucation, September-October, 1944, 
page 289) Do you agree? 

Programs. Among the programs that 
churches in your community are plan- 
ning for returning servicemen, what. 
provision is being made for enlisting 
them in (a) study, (b) projects of social 
service and action, (c) leadership in 
educational or recreational activities? 


What specific tasks and opportunities 
relating to religious education are in- 
volved in the total program of guidance 
and adjustment that churches and Chris- 
tian Associations are undertaking for 
ex-service men? What evidence is there 
in your community that religious edu- 
cators are alert to these needs? What 
relationships at home can take the place 
of the intense experience of fellowship 
which many of these men had under 
fire? What light is thrown on these 
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questions by the seminars at the 1944 
R. E. A. meetings? 

(a) Adults: Reticious Epucation, 
op. cit., pages 288-290. 

(b) College and university students: 
ibid., pages 282-285. 

Additional references: 

The Church and Returning Service 
Personnel. A series of pamphlets avail- 
able through M. J. Creeger, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 

“Religious Thinking — Student 


Style,” Woman’s Press, January, 1945, 
pages 40-42. 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22. 25c. 
II 
Teen-Age Youth 

Analysis. Has any group in your 
community made a searching analysis 
of the effect of war experience on teen- 
age boys and girls? If not already done, 
how can religious educators in your com- 
munity proceed to study in some detail 
the impact of war on the religious expe- 
rience of youth? 

(Among recent popular analyses of 
the “youth problem” are two articles in 
Look: “It’s Tough To Be Young,” by 
Ernest and Gladys Groves, September 
19, 1944; “Youth Demands Its Own 
New Deal,” November 28, 1944. The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science for Novem- 
ber 1944, “Adolescents in Wartime” 
presents ‘many sociological articles of 
great value.) 

The R. E. A. Seminar on Religious 
Education for Youth concluded that the 
greatest danger facing young people as 
a result of the war is sense of frustra- 
tion. (ReLicious EpucatTion, op. cit., 
page 286) What evidence of such frus- 
tration do you see in your community? 
In what sense is this a religious prob- 
lem? 

Programs. What should be the role 
of the churches and other agencies with 
a distinctively religious purpose in pro- 
viding weekday recreational centers for 


young people? Shall they establish their 
own teen-age centers? Shall they join 
actively in supporting a community-wide 
project? How can the distinctive values 
for which these religious groups stand 
be conserved in such recreational proj- 
ects? (RELIGIous EDUCATION, op. cit., 
pages 285-286) See memorandum On 
Teen-Age Canteens, Associated Youth- 
Serving Organizations, 134 East 56th 
Street, New York 22, 5c. 


The 1944 R. E. A. Seminar concluded 
that religious leaders need to be more 
direct and decisive in their approach to 
religion with youth. Do you agree? 
What difference would such an approach 
make in the curriculum of religious 
schools in your community? RELIGIOUS 
EpucatTIon, page 286) 

Christians as well as Jews recognize 
that they are minority groups in a secu- 
lar and often hostile society. They feel 
the need to make clear to their youth 
the distinctive tenets and practices of 
their own religious heritage and to in- 
duct them into a particular religious 
community with impressive ceremonies 
that will call forth deep devotion. How 
can such an experience of induction 
avoid stifling creative insights and set- 
ting up artificial barriers? 

Another R. E. A. seminar recom- 
mendation was that young people need 
more concrete, practical experiences in 
significant social undertakings. (pages 
287-288) At what points are the 
churches of your community now pro- 
viding experiences of this kind as an 
integral part of the program of religious 
education? Is the trend as you observe 
it toward greater or less emphasis on 
social service and social action in the 
young people’s program of our churches 
and Christian Associations? In what 
ways are the churches’ programs for 
youth affected by greatly expanded op- 
portunities for work experience and the 
earning of “big” money? If compulsory 
military training should be enacted, 
what effect would this have on our re- 
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ligious program for teen-age youth? 
(See Information Service, November 
11, 1944, “Conscription for Peacetime 
Military Training — Pro & Con.” 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Ten 
cents) 

III 


Children 


A thorough-going treatment of the 
effect of war on children and the impli- 
cations for religious education is at hand 
in an article by Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, 
“What Should Religious Education Do 
For Children in a War Torn World?”, 
RELIGIous EDUCATION, op. cit., pages 
293-302. This article and the report of 
the R. E. A. Seminar on Religious Edu- 
cation for Children (pages 290-292) 
may provide the chief source material 
for a study of the following questions: 

What are the major pressures which 
life in a war-torn society is exerting on 
children? Which of these, if any, are 
clearly inimical to a wholesome religious 
development? Which are favorable? 


Amid these tensions children also are 
subjected to considerable pressure to 
conform to the religious ideas and prac- 
tices of their elders. At how early an 
age should children be called upon to 
make religious decisions ? How can their 
parents and teachers communicate to 
children the vital elements in their own 
religious outlook and still encourage the 
development of a creative religious ex- 
perience? 

Is there any basic conflict between 
Mrs. Fahs’ viewpoint and the conclusion 
of the Seminar on Youth that young 
people should be inducted more effec- 
tively into the religious community of 
their elders? Is it conceivable that one 
policy would be valid for young children 
and another for adolescents? 


In what ways are the churches of your 
community providing opportunities for 
parents to talk over problems of this 
kind? When churches seek to modify 
their curriculum for children, do parents 
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approve? 

To what extent have the churches of 
your community been influenced by the 
current stress on more evangelism in 
religious education? What are the re- 
sults ? 

UNDERLYING Issues 


At what points do religious educators 
in your community agree and disagree 
on the following issues regarding goals 
and processes that are implicit in the 
foregoing discussion ? 

1. Shall our goal in Christian and 
Jewish education be security, unshakable 
conviction? Or shall it be a continuing 
search for new insights and more effec- 
tive social expression? If both are de- 
sirable religious goals, how shall they be 
related? 

2. What shall be the process by which 
children and youth are guided in the 
development of religious faith? Is it 
better that they be inducted first into 
the convictions and patterns of living 
of a particular religious faith and later 
have their horizons broadened to include 
those religious experiences that are more 
universal? Or should they first be in- 
troduced to an appreciation of religion 
in its more universal aspects and later be 
led to an understanding and acceptance 
of a particular religious movement? 

What difference does it make in prac- 
tice to accept one or the other of the 
goals and processes outlined above as 
alternatives? In what terms can the 
results of these divergent approaches to 
religious education be tested ? 


What phases of this total problem is 
your group willing to explore further 
within the next few months — through 
papers, experiments, or in other ways? 

Specific illustrations of how the prob- 
lems outlined above have been dealt 
with in particular communities are 
greatly desired by the Central Planning 
Committee. Suggestions for the revi- 
sion and elaboration of this syllabus will 
also be welcomed. 
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ALBERT E, BalLey, editor; KENNETH J. 


Conant, H. Aucustine SmitH and © 


Frep EastMan, The Arts and Reli- 

gion. Macmillan, 180 pages, $2.50. 

Presented originally as the Ayer Lec- 
tures of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School in 1943, The Arts and Religion 
is an analysis of the relation of religion 
to sculpture and painting, to architec- 
ture, to music and to drama. Copiously 
illustrated, this volume is unique in pre- 
senting the contributions of the five arts 
to religious understanding in simple and 
concise form. 

Dr. Bailey’s opening chapter on “The 
Antiquity and Universality of the Arts” 
is an excellent introduction to the highly 
informative discussions which follow. 
His analysis of the ends religious art has 
served enable the reader to gain a new 
appreciation of many of the greater 
works of painting and sculpture. Dr. 
Conant’s treatment of the expression of 
religion in architecture lead to a clearer 
understanding of the development of 
architectural forms through the cen- 
turies. Music as an accompaniment and 
instrument of the religious spirit is giv- 
en practical and yet sensitive study by 
Dr. Smith. He avoids the pitfalls of a 
too technical discussion and interprets his 
material most profitably for the reader. 
Dr. Eastman’s chapter on “The Dram- 
atist and the Minister” is an answer to 
the question, “What can the minister 
learn from the dramatist that will make 
preaching and the conduct of a service 
of worship more effective?” It is highly 
stimulating and exceedingly practical in 
its treatment of the relation of religion 
and drama. 


This volume is well written. It pro- 
vides a comprehensive study of a very 
broad field in a few easily read chapters. 
Each chapter is followed by a carefully 
selected bibliography. 

Irvin E. Lunger 


Hatrorp E. Luccock, Jn the Minister's 
Workshop. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 254 
pages, $2.00. 


“Is this trip necessary?” asks the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation of every 
traveler. “Is this book necessary?” is 
the query which ministers rightfully ask 
of publishers. Jn the Minister's Work- 
shop is necessary. The publishers may 
say so without hesitation. The min- 
ister who reads it will concur whole- 
heartedly. 


Written for ministers, Dr. Luccock’s 
latest book is an alert and wise discus- 
sion of the art of preaching. The ser- 
mon — a responsibility of no mean 
proportions — is here revealed as the 
minister’s great opportunity. The spe- 
cific suggestions which Dr. Luccock of- 
fers are designed to help the minister 
make the fullest use of his opportunities 
in the pulpit. Certain that “words are 
the soul’s ambassadors,” Dr. Luccock 
seeks to assist ministers in achieving that 
skill and understanding which will make 
the sermon a better instrument by which 
God’s voice may be heard in the land. 


Dr. Luccock is at his best in this book. 
His style is direct and his treatment of 
his subject is both sensitive and com- 
prehensive. There is no trace of the 
pontifical “this is how it is done” in his 
writing. The reader feels as though Dr. 
Luccock were counselling with him per- 
sonally in a friendly and sincere spirit. 
No reader will fail to catch the deep 
desire of the author that all who preach 
do so with honesty, understanding and 
high faith — and do so effectively. 


Yes, this book is necessary. It be- 
longs not on the minister’s bookshelf but 
in his study — his workshop. It is a 
book to use. It offers practical help 
from a master craftsman. It will make 
for better sermons. 


Irvin E. Lunger 
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McVey, Frank LeRonp, A University 
is a Place — a Spirit. University of 
Kentucky Press, 457 pages. 


This volume, beautifully printed, is a 
collection of addresses and papers by 
Dr. McVey during twenty-three years 
as the seventh President of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. The collection is se- 
lected and arranged by Frances Jewell 
McVey, his brilliant wife, who writes 
the Preface. 


This book, with its wide perspectives 
of educational philosophy, economic and 
political theory, and insight into social 
problems, is a document of great impor- 
tance for an understanding of the de- 
velopment of education in the common- 
wealth of Kentucky and of the culture 
of a region and of America. As its 
happily chosen title suggests, a univer- 
sity is not only a physical event of cam- 
pus, library, laboratories, and _ class- 
rooms, but even more — much more — 
a spirit devoted to the understanding of 
our cultural heritage, to the search for 
new truth, and to the creation of social 
and spiritual values. One reading this 
volume will have an insight into the 
complex functions of university admin- 
istration; but he will also find here in- 
terpreted the motives and the processes 
by which a commonwealth through its 
university seeks to initiate its youth in- 
telligently and creatively into the func- 
tions and responsibilities of a democratic 
society. 


Nor did the university under Presi- 
dent McVey’s leadership ground its 
scientific and technological work upon a 
materialistic philosophy. The reader is 
impressed by the constantly recurring 
emphasis upon spiritual, religious, and 
aesthetic values which pervade the book 
as a subtle spiritual quality. His own 
aesthetic interest — painting is his 
avocation, in which he has achieved 
great excellence — finds expression in 
the section on “The Art Spirit.” Per- 
haps Zona Gale was right when on view- 
ing President McVey’s paintings as a 
guest at Maxwell Place she remarked, 
“The greatest need of universities and 
colleges today is to have presidents who 
can paint!” 
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To this reviewer the most rewarding 
thing in this memorable collection is the 
revelation of the soul of one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding educational leaders — 
a disciplined scholar (economics and 
government), a dynamic and creative 
mind with an amazing range of inter- 
ests, a participant in many civic enter- 
prises in many parts of the nation, an ob- 
server of the human scene with critical 
and balanced judgment, an author and 
builder, a socially and spiritually sensi- 
tive soul, a lover of beauty, and a dis- 
tinguished and beloved figure in the 
community and commonwealth he has 
served with unstinted devotion. The 
tribute of Governor Stanley of Kentucky 
at the time of President McVey’s in- 
auguration has been given substantiation 
and embodiment in the achievements of 
nearly a quarter of a century — “a man 
of religion without bigotry, a scholar 
without pedantry, a man of business 
without greed, a diplomat without du- 
plicity.” 

William Clayton Bower 
es & 


Luan J. SHarer, The Christian Mis- 
sion in Our Day, Friendship Press, 
168 pages, $1.00, paper. 60 cents. 


The author was a missionary and edu- 
cator in Japan for 23 years, and for ten 
years has been secretary of the Mission 
Board of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica. He gives a keen analysis of the 
problems which confront the Christian 
world in its attempt to spread its gos- 
pel through Christian missions — na-. 
tionalism defying world unity, white and 
colored races struggling for control, tra- 
ditional economics facing universal de- 
mands for a better distribution of eco- 
nomic goods, science and secularism 
challenging old faiths and _ practices, 
churches divided and lacking vitality. 


The reviewer feels that some of the 
lamentations should be changed to deep- 
er appreciations of cultural advancement, 
and that theological solutions need rad- 
ical revision. One does not improve the 
situation much by substituting abstract 
theological doctrines for the concrete 
worship of idols or emperor. A verbal 
image that does not’have definite refer- 
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Selected by the Religious Book Club, Inc. as the 
Religious Book-of-the-Month for March — 


THE NEW EDUCATION AND RELIGION 
by J. Paul Williams 
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This book is so vigorously American in its definition of “Freedom of Re- 
ligion” that it cracks the mold which too long has been our pattern for ed- 
ucation. Dr. Williams declares that the teaching of religion — not sectarian- 
ism — must be returned to the schools, and suggests methods whereby Amer- 
ican public and private institutions can, without compromising religious free- 
dom, provide a more adequate education in religion. 

specific instances in which this objective is being attained. 


Here is the data on which an intelligent opinion of the methods 
and results of religious education must be based. It is stimulating 
reading for all educators — secular and religious; for pastors; for 
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ence to the world of reality in a modern 
age is still involved in a system of in- 
doctrination and blind faith. Either God 
is at work in the world, doing a con- 
tinuous creative work, and giving man 
manifold opportunities for cooperation, 
or he is a figment of the imagination and 
rationalised supposition. If God is at 
work at least his work is discoverable 
and should not occasion lamentations. 
The problem of freedom for man with 
responsibility in a world of law and 
creative development is more than can 
be solved by a theological formula. The 
religion of tomorrow must integrate a 
world of thought and experience. 

Ernest J. Chave 
RutH Stranc, A Study of Young 

Children. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 160 

pages, paper, $.60. 

Although this book is a “leadership 
training” text for teachers of the nursery 
and kindergarten departments of the 
church school, it deserves a wider read- 
ing, because it is “solid.” 


The ten chapters contain basic ma- 
terial for those who wish to understand 
children who range from one to five 
years old. The first three chapters 
serve to orient the teacher to her job — 
first by a self-examination on the quali- 
fications for a teacher of young children, 
followed by reasons for nursery classes 
in the church school, and then by a fun- 
damental discussion on the roots of per- 
sonality and character. The next three 
chapters consider the characteristics and 
growth of children in the three age divi- 
sions — the one and two year olds, the 
two and one-half and three year olds, 
and the four and five year old children. 
Chapter VII considers “specific prob- 
lems of pre-school children” and pro- 
vides definite answers to these varied 
problems. Chapter VIII — on “chil- 
dren are different” — serves to guide the 
teacher to an understanding of the indi- 
vidual child and his environment. Chap- 
ter IX — on “children need parents” 
sharpens the well-known fact that the 
home is the basic religious institution. 
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The final chapter considers those “com- 
munity influences” which determine 
child behavior. 

A helpful bibliography, a list of play 
materials and of phonograph records, as 
well as selected books for nursery and 
kindergarten children, add to the practi- 
cality of the book. 

The book is dotted with concrete sug- 
gestions to aid the teacher in promoting 
the growth of children. A teacher who 
digests this book has started on a con- 
structive yet humble task of serving 
young children. 

To some people this may not be a book 
on religious education. The traditional 
concepts of God, Jesus, prayer, and the 
Bible are not considered directly. The 
emphasis of the author in this regard is: 
“Because the preschool child is not able 
to think in abstract terms and because 
his experience is so limited, premature 
attempts to give formal religious instruc- 
tions may do more harm than good.” 
This is a sound thesis, and one which 
teachers can afford to consider. This, 
however, may be a limitation to the book. 
Although children cannot understand 
these concepts, teachers and parents need 
to do so. 

All of these people — teachers, par- 
ents and ministers — who want to look 
at the world through the eyes of a child 
will find this book rewarding. 

Leonard A. Stidley 
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Of America We Sing. A contemporary an- 
thology of patriotic verse. Exposition Press, 
505 plus xxv pages, $6.00. 

The Editorial Board of the Exposition Press 
jointly compiled this excellent anthology, the 
product of nearly two hundred separate au- 
thors. Some authors are known, most are not; 
some have published works, most have not; but 
all of them submitted some of their best poems 
and lyrics in a contest which is reflected in this 
volume. The verse treats of every conceivable 
subject: war, peace, patriotism, nature and 
home, life at all levels — America! The ap- 
pendix contains a a! paragraph identifying 
each author.—G.M 

. - av 


Roserr G. Anperson, The Biography of a 
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Cathedral. Longmans, 496 pages, $4.00. 

The great Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris 
is a product of the centuries. In 52 B.C. the 
site was a temple of the Druids, in 1 B.C. it 
becomes a temple of Jupiter, and 200 
later the first little Christian church was built 
on the site. In 558 the first church of Notre 
Dame was built there, and in the early thir- 
teenth century the Great Church. 

Mr. Anderson writes the “Biography” of 
the Cathedral from the earliest days, and into 
the story weaves the history of the ages — 
the people great and small, the events of na- 
tional and international importance that have 
flowed by and through it, how it was con- 
structed and who participated. It is a great 
story, and will be read with religious interest 
by many.—L.T.H 

s&s SF & 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Illustrated Modern Library, 265 pages. 

In this attractively printed and bound (pa- 
per board covers) book, appear the auto- 
biography of Franklin, several brief papers and 
pamphlets, and samples of still others. The 
biography requires 192 pages, the remainder 
occupies 42. 

Although Franklin lived till 84 (1706-1790), 
the biography carries him through only the first 
54 years of life, leaving the remaining 30 years, 
his most fruitful, untouched.—/.H. 

‘2 SS & 


‘DorotHy W. Barucu, Parents Can Be Peo- 


ple. Appleton-Century, 262 pages, $2.50. 


Dr. Baruch is a mental hygienist, a teacher, 
a research psychologist, an export on child 
life, an author, and a parent. With this back- 
ground she is well equipped to analyze the 
problem some parents have of being genuine, 
real people to their children. Designed to 
“make parenthood easier” through opening up 
and making helpful suggestions about its nu- 
merous human relationship problems — the 
book does just ~~ RP Pre. 


Jack BELDEN, Still Time to Die. 

pages, $3.00 

World wanderer and correspondent, Jack 
Belden here writes of the evil side of war, 
what it does to soldiers and other warriers, 
what it does to working peasants and their 
women and children. It is an ugly picture 
of fear and terror and horror, with mighty 
little heroism, but destruction and hunger and 
death and illness everywhere near the front. 
“There is still time to die,” many know they 
will die, but who wants to?—P.G.W. 
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Eric R. BentLey, A Century “ile Hero Wor- 
ship. Lippincott, 307 pages, $3.50. 

Mr. Bentley makes a serious study of those 
creators of literature who were themselves 
hero worshippers, who therefore stressed hero 
worship — and thereby created heroes. Car- 
lyle, Nietzsche, Shaw, Spengler, Stefan George, 
D. H. Lawrence - the principal characters 
he considers.—T7.B 
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Vernon P. Bopetn, The Social Gospel of 
- Walter Rauschenbusch and its Relation to 

Religious Education. Yale, 168 pages, $3.00. 

Perhaps a more adequate title for this stim- 
ulating book would have been, “The Kingdom 
of God as Rauschenbusch conceived it.” He 
conceived the kingdom as essentially social, and 
in social terms; and he thought of education as 
the means by which persons became ready to 
enter it, and were enriched after they had 
done so. The book grew out of a doctoral 
thesis at Yale—A.R.B. 

es eS 


Joe E. Brown, Your Kids and Mine. Double- 
day Doran, 192 pages, $2.00. 

The “kids” are the boys and girls serving 
in the armed forces. They are scattered 
pretty well across the world. Joe E. Brown, 
the comedian, traveled over the world to en- 
tertain them. Now he brings back the story 
of what these “kids” are doing, how they are 
faring, and — how they do need a good laugh 
and the entertainment that can be provided 
for them. It is a scintillating, human interest 
story.—S.R.T.B. 

es SF SF 


KaTHERINE Burton, No Shadow of Turning. 

Longmans, 243, pages, $2.50. 

James Kent Stone, of an illustrious American 
family, was becoming a prominent American 
Protestant educator when his young wife died, 
leaving him three little girls. He retired for 
a time to ponder and pray, then became a 
Catholic, then a priest. As a missionary priest 
he traveled thousands of miles a year through 
South America and through his own land. His 
life was enormously rich and fruitful, and his 
biographer makes him live again—C.T. 
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G. Paut Butter, Editor, Best Sermons, 1944 
Selection. Ziff Davis, 362 pages, $3.00. 
Fifty-two sermons, selected from more than 

6000 submitted for consideration, form the 

meat of this excellent book. Aiding the editor 

were three committees, representing respec- 
tively the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant min- 
istries. The sermons are contemporary, and 
representative of actual religious issues as seen 
by the ministers. They are of high literary 
quality as well. A reader is impressed by one 
psychological fact: half the sermons are by 

“nationally advertised” ministers, whose names 

are constantly before the public—W.H.S. 
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Bernice Bryant, God’s Wonder 
Bethany Press, 102 pages, $1.25. 
Short stories of a city family told for chil- 

dren from six to ten years of age, each story 

ending with a short prayer and Bible verse, 
make up a book intended to help children 
think of God in connection with the wonders 
of the world of nature and with man’s powers 
and achievements, which are recognized as 

God-given and as having a part in God’s great 

plan. The photographs are chiefly of trains, 
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trucks, planes and power plants. Similarly 
planned books such as Niedermeyer’s Then I 
Think of God, or the Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls, issued by the Connecticut 
Council of Churches at Hartford, have more 
specifically Christian references and more vari- 
ety of appeal, but Miss Bryant’s book is well 
done on the one theme of God’s Wonder 
World.—M.S.C. 
et SF SF 


Wetts Carr, Know Thyself. Stephen Daye, 

205 pages, $2.00. 

This is a new type “curiosity book.” Most 
people, Mr. Carr says, need self-correction to 
improve themselves. What kind of folk are 
they, really, and what can they do? Each 
of the multitude of short chapters in his book 
asks a question — Are you Imaginative? 
Cruel? Headstrong? Inconsiderate? Jealous? 
Enterprising? a Realist? Selfish? of Good 
Judgment? Suited to your Job? ...A brief 
self-test follows each chapter, on which one 
can rate himself. It is really an excellent idea. 


— 9 BA. 
es FS 


Ann Hastincs CuHase, The Singing Caller. 

Association Press, 78 pages, $1.50. 

With this book one who is interested in 
square dancing as wholesome recreation will 
be well supplied with music, calls, and instruc- 
tions simple enough to be taught to beginners 
— if they are willing to spend a little time 
at it. There are fifteen popular dances de- 
scribed in detail, including music for piano 
or fiddle-—D.E.W. 

es SF SF 


Morris L. Cooke, Brazil on the March. 
tlesey House, 293 pages, 

Before the war, Brazil had great economic 
assets, only slightly developed. With the aid 
and encouragement of the United States, her 
economic development has been greatly speeded. 
Mr. Cooke, chairman of the American Tech- 
nical Commission in Brazil, is an authority, and 
he discusses the numerous resources in man- 
power, minerals, and agricultural products, and 
er how development is rapidly taking place. 


Fe FF SF 


Grorce W. Corner, Ourselves Unborn. 

188 pages, $3.00. 

The human being from germ cell to inde- 
pendent person is the theme of this scientific- 
philosophical treatise. Through charts, plates, 
and very accurate description (always simple, 
however), the rise of the development is ob- 
served. A valuable study for one interested in 
the subject.—A.R.B. 

es SF SF 


W. Rex Crawrorp, A Century of Latin-Amer- 
ican Thought. Harvard, 320 pages, $3.50. 
Latin America has its thinkers — its phil- 

osophers, political scientists, sociologists, es- 

sayists and journalists. Some of them are 
great men. Dr. Crawford, a sociologist, Cul- 
tural Attache at the United States Embassy 


Notes 


Whit- 


Yale, 
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in Rio de Janeiro, has become acquainted with 
many of them and with their works and their 
lives. He has selected some forty of the 
greatest, and in this essay delves into the 
development of their thought and of the cul- 
ture that produced it—E.L.D 


s&s 
ALLAN R. Crite, “Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord?” Harvard U.,, 
n.p., $3.00. 


Mr. Crite is an American artist of renown. 
Taking the famous Negro spiritual, he has 
done thirty-nine symbolic black and white, full 
page drawings, each of which illustrates a few 
words of the hymn. The figures are of Jesus, 
Mary, John, and the chorus — and of course 
the Cross. As one pages slowly through the 
book, with the music echoing the words, he 
passes “yay a profoundly devotional experi- 
ence.—R.C.] 

as & 

JoserpH Woop CrutcH, 
599 pages, $3.75. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson has been the great 

authority on that noted English man of let- 

ters, although a vast amount more has been 
written. It has remained for Professor Krutch 
to attempt another definitive biography of the 
man, his work and his importance. This he 
has done in a beautiful literary style, and with 
such a sense of completeness that a reader 
lays down the book satisfied.—P.R.C. 

* fF 

Hester B. CrutcHer, Foster Home Care for 
Mental Patients. Commonwealth Fund, 199 
pages, $2.00 
Whether to care for mentally ill and feeble- 

minded persons in state institutions, or in fos- 

ter homes under supervision, is a question that 
has been answered experimentally in several 
states. It has been discovered that for many 
patients it is better to live in a private family, 
that it costs less, and that recovery is more 


Samuel Johnson. Holt, 


likely. Miss Crutcher canvasses the whole 
question.—/A.R.B. 

es & 
CHARLES CULLEN, Jesus the Christ. Abingdon- 


Cokesbury, 88 pages, $2.50. 

Forty events in the life story of Jesus are 
here illustrated with line drawings by the 
author. In each case he has selected an ap- 
propriate passage from the King James Version, 
and organized it into modern literary style; 
then drawn his picture, symbolic but revealing 
the event illustrated. The author-artist’s work 
is attractive and suggestive, and devotional as 
well —W.H.G 


se 
Davip J. Darin, The Real Soviet Russia. 
Yale, 260 pages, $3.50. 


Mr. Dallin, an expert on Russian economics, 
history, and foreign policy, here makes a series 
of interpretations of current conditions within 
the Soviet. Religious policy, the realistic ways 
of looking at foreign policy, the social struc- 
ture, the peasants and workers, the privileged 
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classes, the labor and concentration camps, and 
the place and influence of the Communist 
Party, are all treated with care and evident 
sincerity. One understands the inside of Soviet 
—— better after having read this book.— 


RusseLt W. Davenport, My Country. Simon 
& Schuster, 62 pages, $1.50. 
“America is not a land of ease . . .” is the 


opening line of this eloquent poem about My 
Country. Utilizing various styles of verse, 
covering many aspects of our life from the 
joyful to the toilsome to the dangerous, chal- 
lenging to greater endeavor, the author swings 
a reader along.—P.R.C. 

st ss 


Exiita Detoria, Speaking of Indians. Friend- 
ship Press, 163 pages, cloth $1.00, paper 60 
cents. 

An intimate view of past and present life 
among the Dakota Indians, through which the 
reader is led to a better appreciation of the 
problems that our native Americans face. The 
author, the daughter of an Episcopal clergy- 
man, is an Indian with wide educational ex- 
perience. Her first-hand knowledge and in- 
teresting style combine to make this a very 
readable book.—D.E.W. 

es fF 


Marion Downer, Guess Who I Am. 

Lee & Shepard, n.p., $1.00. 

A cute arrangement of old nursery rhyme 
characters. On each page is part of a pic- 
ture “Guess Who.” When held to the light 
the picture becomes complete, and the appro- 
priate rhyme appears at the bottom. A child 
just ae to read will be delighted with it. 


hic 2 & & 


DorotHy DuNcAN, Partner in Three Worlds. 

Harper, 340 pages, $2.75. 

A young Czech, living in Austria during and 
before World War I, then in Czecho-Slovakia 
during its independence, now in the United 
States, has been a “partner in three worlds.” 
Miss Duncan came to know him well, and to 
sense the likenesses and conflicts of the three 
cultures in which he has been immersed. In 
this excellent biography she raises important 
questions, the principal one of which is, how 
greatly America needs to know and under- 
stand people like him.—R.C.M. 

ee FF 


Mivprep EAKIN, Getting Acquainted with Jew- 
ish Neighbors. Macmillan, 104 pages, $1.00. 
A much needed book for teachers of chil- 

dren as it bears on the evergrowing problem 

of anti-Semitism and suggests ways of cul- 
tivating first, an appreciation of and liking 
for people who are “different” and yet very 
much like us, and second, realization that judg- 
ments should not be formed on the basis of 
little knowledge. 

Mrs. Eakin recommends that we emphasize 
the place which Judaism has had in the 


Lothrop, 


J 
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growth of Christianity, arrange for personal 
acquaintance with individuals, so as to get 
away from an imagined type-person, visit 
synagogues and recognize that they are trying 
to do the same sort of work that churches do, 
study Jewish symbolism and biographies and 
emphasize the part Jews have played in build- 
ing America. Reports of successful experi- 
ments with groups of children nine to twelve 
years of age and suggestions as to methods, 
materials and books make this an exceedingly 
useful volume.—M.S.C. 
es Se 


JEANNETTE Eaton, Lone Journey. 

Brace, 266 pages, $2.50. 

The “lone journey” was the pilgrimage of 
Roger Williams, whose free spirit had to travel 
through a world of intolerant men. The author 
begins with his childhood in England and car- 
ries him through his eventful life. Williams 
was the champion in America of freedom of 
religion, and of speech. He struggled for 
justice to the Indians and other oppressed 
men, and was often persecuted himself. His 
biography makes a glowing tale—P.G.W. 

s&s & & 


BeuLtaAH Epce, For Your Meditation. The 
Christopher Publishing Company, 66 pages, 
$1.50. 

Here is a small book of twenty-seven medi- 
tations on varied themes of religion and life. 
As one reads he is aware that the author en- 
joyed writing her interpretations of the “inner 
world,” her hopes and prayers for a “better 
world,” and her deep experiences of a “last- 
ing world.” The author desires to share with 
others the inspirations and comfort which she 
has found. At times she reveals unusual talent 
in doing this, as in her meditations on “Life,” 
on “Faith, Hope and Charity,” and “Night.” 

However, at other times the interpretation is 
not so clear. As for example in “The Goal 
of Life” this sentence is found, “The prenatal 
recapitulation of phyletic history has prepared 
the human being for a life of heterogeneous 
expression in its existing environment!” 

The author seems to like the word “phy- 
letic,” because she uses it many times. 

For those who like guided meditations here 
is a helpful book.—L.A.S. 

es FF 


Cart H. Exvmore, Quit You Like Men. 
ners, 180 pages, $2.00. 


Mr. Elmore is a middle aged minister who 
has had a wide and important experience with 
youth, especially young men. He has spoken 
often to them as a “morale officer.” In this 
book he brings together a series of these 
talks, for the reading of youth and of those 
who deal with them. Inspirational is a good 
word for them.—T.B.A. 

es SF 


Davin Ewen, Men of Popular Music. Ziff- 
Davis, 213 pages, $2.75. 


Popular music in America began with jazz 


Harcourt, 


Scrib- 


about forty years ago, and has passed through 
a dozen different phases to the present. It 
has had its great pioneers and masters, like 
Berlin, Ellington, Whiteman, Gershwin and 
Goodman. One who knows the whole story 
intimately has written brief biographies of 
fifteen of them.—P.G.W. 
SS SF SF 


Hersert Fess, The Sinews of Peace. 

271 pages, $2.50. 

This is “a revealing analysis of the trade, 
monetary, investment and raw material issues 
and policies that will determine whether or not 
the peace will have a satisfactory economic 
outcome or be impaired by domestic and inter- 
national struggles over the means of liveli- 
hood.” Dr. Feis, for twelve years with the 
Department of State, discusses the whole field 
in which America engages with other nations 
in the distribution and control of wealth— 
C.I.W. 


Harper, 


et Fe SF 


Epna Ferser, Great Son. Doubleday Doran, 

281 pages, $2.50. 

Edna Ferber has always written about 
America. Show Boat, Cimarron, and a half 
dozen other best sellers, including serious 
novels and plays, all re-create America. In 
this latest product, she depicts an American 
family, become rich through mining and other 
exploitation in Seattle and Alaska. Her char- 
acters are, as usual, unforgettable — from 
the ninety-two year old matriarch, to her 
great grandson, who is the “great son” of the 
story. He it is who raises the question, “We 
have been taking out of America for about 
a century. What have we ever put in?” and 


he sets about to “put something in”. A strong 
story —T.D.E 
Ertc Gir, It All Goes Together. Devin- 


Adair, 192 pages plus 31 illustration plates, 

$3.50. 

Eric Gill was a noted English artist, sculptor, 
essayist, and man. Essentially creative him- 
self, he wanted others to have the opportunity 
of creativity. Hence his interest in the “com- 
mon workman” and his condemnation of the 
“slavery” which he saw as underlying the 
present industrial system. He died in 1940. 
In this book his widow has brought together 
some of his more significant essays, and numer- 
ous examples of his bookplates and other en- 
gravings, as well as a new type-face he de- 
veloped.—P.G.W. 

cs s& 


BENJAMIN L. Gorpon, The Romance of Medi- 
cine. F. A. Davis Co., 624 pages, $5.00. 
The practice of medicine began with prim- 

itive man, and has had a steady evolution (not 

always upward) to present times. In it have 
been woven a vast number of common-sense 
practices, and at the same time a great deal 
of the occult, as primitive folk interpreted the 
sufferings of mankind in terms of the move- 
ments of the planets, the interference of 
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malevolent spirits, and kindred ideas. 

Dr. Gordon (M.D.) has written a fasci- 
nating account of this development through 
early times. He includes the folklore, the 
traditions, the religious practices, all in terms 
of actual historical facts. Deliberately he 
restricts his treatment to earlier times, al- 
though much that he says finds its counterpart 
in the present. He has written a really fasci- 
nating book.—L.T.H. 

s&s SF & 


Martin Gumpert, You are Younger than You 
Think. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 244 pages, 
$2.75. 

In this book for the layman a distinguished 
New York physician describes the causes of 
old age, and shows how some of them at least 
may be met with a likelihood of successfully 
prolonging life. Inheritance, of course, seems 
to be a very significant factor, but even here, 
the degenerative changes that occur are facili- 
tated or hampered by diet, strain, anxiety, and 
similar conditions which are partially under 
control. Although Dr. Gumpert promises noth- 
ing, he does offer a most illuminating discus- 
sion of the diseases of older age, which merit 
careful reading — by a man of thirty as well 
as older.—W.H.G. 

es fF 

Tom Harmon, Pilots Also Pray. Crowell, 184 
pages, $2.50. 

This is Tom Harmon’s story, beginning with 
his life at home, then at Michigan U, then into 
the air corps and the war — South America, 
Africa, China. He has had some narrow 
escapes, and they are described simply. He is 
proud of the air force, proud of the Chinese, 
but death on the Japs. “I am just as humane 
as the next man. I don’t even like to see a 
dog killed. But when it comes to the Japs 
: . they should be wiped out completely, 
once and for all.” Harmon is clean living, a 
simple Catholic in religion, and not ashamed 
to speak and write of his religious faith— 
A.R.B. 

se FF UF 


WitttAm E. Hockinc, Science and the Idea 
ef ae U. of North Carolina, 124 pages, 
1.50. 


The McNair Lectures at the University of 
North Carolina were in 1940 given by Pro- 
fessor Hocking. This book, the mature prod- 
uct of those lectures, has now appeared. Dr. 
Hocking faces the dilemma: Science posits 
a God which cannot operate except within the 
laws of the universe; religion posits a God 
who is by nature active and unlimited. His 
lectures canvass that problem in the areas of 
psychology, sociology, and astro-physics.— 


es SF 
Franz Hoe .ierinc, Furlough. 
pages, $2.50. 
The author, who served in the German Army 
in the first world war and then became dis- 
illusioned, became an editor of anti-Hitler 


Viking, 251 
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newspapers first in Germany, then in Czecho- 
Slovakia, until he migrated to the United 
States. Here he is following his editorial 
career. He knows Germany. 

In this novel, Hans steals furlough papers 
and returns home. There he is thrown into 
the maelstrom of Germany at war. What Ger- 
mans do, what they eat, how they live, the 
Terror over so many of them — and of course 
a fine girl and love and trouble.—P.N. 

es SF 


Georce P, Howarp, Religious Liberty in Latin 
America. Westminster, 170 pages, $2.00 
What do Latin Americans really think of 

Protestantism and of Protestant missions? 

Propaganda is afoot to the effect that they 

resent it, and that it is a stumbling block to 

friendly inter-American relations. Mr. How- 
ard, of American parentage but Argentinean 
citizenship, traveled far and wide over the 
nations of Latin America making inquiry. 

Unanimously, he has discovered, Latin Amer- 

icans appreciate the work of Protestants — 

their educational work, culture, religious free- 
dom and ideals, home life example. Even large 
numbers of intellectual Catholics sing their 
praises.—L.T.H. 

es FF Ft 


Marcaret GissoN HuMMEL, Editor, The So- 
ciety Kit: Volume 2. Westminster Press, 
288 pages, $2.50. 

For vital, youthful ideas that young people 
will like, this collection (and its predecessor, 
Vol. 1) cannot be surpassed. Besides a bal- 
anced diet of 60 discussion topics from which 
to choose, the kit contains general plans for 
societies, worship services, and recreation sug- 
gestions, all on perforated, tear-out pages.— 
D.ELW. 

es SF 


Grorce C. Kastner, Benedict Arnold. Dor- 

rance, 159 pages, $2.50 

In this five act play, the various forces that 
changed Benedict Arnold from a potentially 
great man to a traitor are given wide sweep. 
General Arnold was a_ successful military 
strategist, victor at Quebec and Saratoga. For 
various reasons the civil authorities criticized 
him severely, and he was unable to take it. 
Plotting revenge on them, he was led in- 
evitably to take the course that led to his 
doom. An excellent psychological study.— 
RPT. 

es & 


SorEN KIERKEGAARD, Attack upon “Christen- 
dom.” Princeton U. Press, 303 pages, $2.50. 
Kierkegaard is the Danish theologian of 

nearly a century ago, about whose writings so 

much has been heard recently. A deeply reli- 
gious man himself, he nevertheless disapproved 
of much that was formal in Christian organiza- 
tion and practice. This Attack upon “Christen- 
dom” is not an attack upon Jesus or the reli- 
gion of Jesus, but upon many aspects of the 
“Christendom” that masquerades as Christian. 
Almost any reader will find many abuses at- 
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tacked in a way that will give him satis- 
faction.—A.R.B. 

es SF SF 
Fritz Krepet, Designer, The Comedies of 

Shakespeare. Illustrated Modern Library, 

1102 pages. 

Like the other books in the Illustrated Mod- 
ern Library, this is a treasure in beauty — 
excellent typography, and excellent wood-cut 
engravings in appropriate places. Included are 
all- fourteen of Shakespeare’s comedies, each 
requiring on the average eighty pages. Small 
format, 714 x 5 inches, and thin paper, make 
a light weight volume—C.J.W. 

cs SF SS 


Ciara Lambert, School’s Out. Harper, 225 
pages, $2.50. 

What to do with the children from six to 
twelve after school hours, while their parents 
are at work. “Door-key” children they are 
called. Mrs. Lambert would have community 
playgrounds, carefully and wisely planned and 
supervised. She here outlines the whole ques- 
tion, discusses the question of leadership and 
program, and makes pointed suggestions that 
parents, school boards and city planners would 
do well to consider —T.B.A 


& 


James Laucuitn, Editor, New Directions, 
1944. Published by New Directions, Nor- 
folk, Conn., 407 pages, $3.50. 

New Directions is an annual anthology of 
prose and poetry, plays and essays, designed 
to bring together the best of the year’s work 
by authors known and unknown. This issue, 
the eighth, contains a North American section 
and a Latin American. The contents sample 
the experimental forms of writing, the varia- 
tions from the conventional. The editor tried 
to distinguish what effect the war was having 
on young writers, and found none; he sought 
for some “trend,” and likewise found none.— 


A.R.B. 
cs se 


CHartes T. Leper, The Church Must Win. 
Revell, 185 pages, $1.75 


Dr. Leber is secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. His present book is most timely in 
its call to the 650 million members of organ- 
ized Christian churches to realize its great 
power to achieve an enduring peace on this 
earth. The author believes the church must 
make its voice heard on all major issues of 
the day. He calls on each individual who 
bears the name Christian to work out a decisive 
design for creative living while he is sensitive 
to the pain and suffering of mankind in this 
total war. He goes on to use military figures 
to rouse Christendom to its task; as in military 
strategy there is the necessity of meeting at- 
tack with counter attack and of drawing on 
untouched resources for new strength, so must 
the church draw on its great reservoir of 
power in combating social injustice, war, and 
all forms of organized evil which destroy 


human life and personality. Church school 

teachers and ministers will find this book stim- 

gr ng aa worth considerable meditation. 
~ Me Ee 


st Ss SF 


Wactaw Lepnicxt, Life and Culture of 

Poland. Roy, 328 pages, $3.50. 

The culture of Poland is many-sided. Due 
to interpretations of the nobility, who sought 
rural life rather than urban progress, Poland 
has remained agricultural, and largely unlet- 
tered. Her masses are peasants or impover- 
ished city dwellers. Nevertheless, she has pro- 
duced some great statesmen, and a number of 
poets and other literati. Dr. Lednicki writes 
of the cultural side, stresses the literary 
achievements, and describes the life and con- 
tributions of these folk. In an excellent man- 
ner he treats of Polish religious and political 
ideals.—A.R.B. 

es Ss & 


Rayrorp W. Locan, Editor, What the Negro 
Wants. U. of North Carolina, 352 pages, 
$3.50. 

Fourteen outstanding Negro leaders, repre- 
sentative of all points of view from extreme 
conservative to extreme radical, unite in this 
book under the capable editorship of Professor 
Logan to answer the question, “What the 
Negro Wants.” 

The answer is unanimous, and clearly stated 
in a dozen ways: the Negro wants the same 
things the white man wants — freedom to live 
self-respecting lives unhampered by the dis- 
criminations which now keep him in a place 
apart; equal economic and educational op- 
portunity, clean homes that are not segrevated 
in slums, the right to participate in govern- 
ment, full participation in American democracy. 
How to attain these rights is the question un- 
derlying every essay, but the general pattern 
recommends peaceful pressure exerted at every 
possible point —L.T.H. 

es FS 


BroNIsLaw Mattnowskt, Freedom and Civil- 
ization. Roy, 338 pages, $3.50. 

The famed anthropologist, recently deceased, 
is the author of this arresting volume on 
values. Freedom, he maintains, can exist only 
within organization, and organization is pos- 
sible only within rules to which all conform, 
whether they will to do so or not. Property 
lies at the root of it all, since without property 
there would be no control over the implements 
which make culture possible. At the larger 
yr nationalism and civilization emerge.— 


ee s& & 


KirtLey F. Mater, Enough and to Spare. 

Harper, 186 pages, $2.00. 

Harvard's great geologist says (and proves) 
“Yes, this old world of ours has enough natural 
resources, both non-renewable and of the re- 
newable, to care for the entire population of 
the werld in comfort and in security.” All 
we have to do is to utilize it effectively — 
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and science is increasingly showing us the 
way.—7.B.A 
x F&F 


Eva B. McCatium, Learning in the Nursery 
Class. Bethany Press. 225 pages, $1.50. 
This successor to the author’s widely used 

Guiding Nursery Children in Home _ and 

Church naturally presents the same point of 

view, but is a better planned book, lending 

itself to flexible use by both teachers and 
parents of young children. The various types 
of experiences through which children learn 
are clearly presented and help is given under 
each in understanding the feelings and needs 
of children and in guiding them toward growth 
and achievement. A parents’ manual and chil- 
drens’ leaflets are available for use with the 
book.—M..S.C 

s&s & 


Lynn Montross, War Through the 

Harper, 941 pages, $5.00. 

Beginning with the conflicts between ancient 
Greeks and Persians, War I veteran Montross 
traces the development of military science 
through each of its successive steps to the 
present conflict — to which he gives the last 
100 pages. The great wars of history are 
recounted, and reasons given for successes and 
failures in battle. For one who wishes to 
understand the reasons underlying war, there 
is a constant stream of interpretation. Well 
written, and very valuable as a source book. 
—C.I.W. 


A ges. 


se & of 


Ettwoop C. Nance, Faith of our Fighters. 

Bethany, 304 pages, $2.00. 

The author (and editor, for there are sev- 
eral contributors) is a chaplain in the Army. 
Into this book he has put a vast number of 
the experiences of the men who are serving, 
and shows how religion for many of them is 
hecoming a more vital aspect of life. He 
describes carefully how the Catholic and Jew- 
ish priests and rabbis and others are carrying 
on their work, as well as the Protestant min- 
isters. It is a heartening book.—R.P.T. 

cs FF 
A. S. Netz, The Problem Teacher. 
national U. Press, 161 pages, $2.50. 

An English headmaster writes his ideas of 
education. Freedom, no “bunk,” no enforced 
discipline, no teaching of religion for “religion 
is bunk,” no “respect” nor “etiquette,” but 
rather natural living throughout. While the 
hook is evidently written to challenge the 
smugness of many teachers it does succeed in 
arousing questions about abuses that are all 
too evident in many schools.—T.B.A. 


et st & 


LoutsE NeuscHutz, Jobs for the Physically 
— Bernard Ackerman, 240 pages, 
00. 


Inter- 


This popularly conceived and well written 
book describes hundreds of vocations and pro- 
fessions which people who are handicapped in 
some way might follow to success and earn 
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a living, as well as continue to be useful. 
Age, as well as disease and accident, deafness 
and blindness — and now the many ‘thousands 
of injuries due to military service — furnish 
the handicapped who need to make adjust- 
ments and to earn a living. Encouragement 
and optimism, of course, mark the book.— 
W.H.G. 
es se 


Mary A. Nourse and Derra Goetz, China, 
Country of Contrasts. Harcourt, Brace, 229 
pages, $2.50. 

This is one of the best summary, over-all 
pictures of China, ancient and modern, that 
has been written. First comes a brief geo- 
graphical account, then one aspect after an- 
other of Chinese life is depicted, the ancient 
and the modern woven together to give the 
story of progress. The style is flowing, and 
the illustrations numerous and good.—G.R.T.B. 

es & 

Mary Perkins, Speaking of How to Pray. 
Sheed & Ward, 276 pages, $2.75. 

This book, written for Catholic laymen, first 
explains in simple phrases the theology (sci- 
ence of God) of the church, and then explains 
each of the sacraments, then the Mass. Since 
the heart of Catholicism is prayer, and since 
the prayers have been carefully written for the 
liturgy (or art of being religious), a large 
number of the most commonly used prayers are 
given and explained. 

Although written for Catholics, this book 
will provide enlightenment for those non- 
Catholics who wish to know what Catholicism 
is all about. It is beautifully written in re- 
markably clear and concise style—L.T.H 

e& & 


DaniEL A. Pottnc, Editor, A Treasury of 
Great Sermons. Greenberg, 198 pages, $1.50. 
Beginning with five great sermons reported 

in the Bible — of Jesus, Isaiah, Peter and 

Paul, coming up through Bede and Saint Fran- 

cis and Calvin, to present times, Dr. Poling 

has selected twenty-eight of the world’s fa- 
mous sermons. Included are Niemoller’s “God 
is my Fuhrer,” Beecher’s “War and Peace,” 

Drummond’s “The Greatest Thing in the 

World.” Preceding each sermon is a hun- 

dred word paragraph placing the man and the 

sermon historically. Excellently printed in 
two-column pages.—T7.D.E. 
a & 

MARGARET PRATT, FREDERICK GROVER and LIL- 
LIAN RIFKIN, When I Grow Up I'll Be a 
Teacher. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 45 pages, 
$1.00. 

The “When I Grow Up” series now in- 
cludes, besides “I’ll Be a Teacher,” other 
books, —- a doctor, a nurse, a flyer, a farmer, 
and soon will include — a designer, a dancer, 
an engineer, a chemist, or a fireman. 

The pages are large, 7 x 1014 inches, on 
one side a picture, on the other comment about 
the work of the teacher. Designed for ten 
year olds, to men them to possible voca- 
tions.—R.C. 
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an Atlas of 
120 pages, 


MartHE RaAjcHMAN, Europe, 
Human Geography. Morrow, 
$2.00. 


The author is an artist and a cartographer. 
In this small volume, which is full of maps and 
charts, she relates the essential facts concern- 
ing the geography of Europe, both physical 
and human — its mountains and plains, its 
rainfall and agriculture, its minerals and for- 
ests, its distribution of population, and its prin- 
cipal artifacts. A careful survey of the book 
will enable a reader to follow current events 
with greater understanding —P.N 

es & & 

NatHAN ScCHACHNER, The JV anderer. 
pleton-Century, 335 pages, $3.00. 
Dante Alighieri was a Florentine, a soldier, 

a statesman, a philosopher, a scientist, a dream- 

er, and a poet — although he is now known 

only for his great Divine Comedy. Mr. Schach- 
ner, having mastered all that is known of his 
life, has written a compelling biography — 

a novel, of course, but so near to the original 

that it becomes almost authentic. Beatrice, his 

first and only great love, the inspiration for the 


Ap- 


Paraiso, is given her proper place in his 
dreams.—T.D.E. 

cs & 
Marcaret SHEpD, Inherit the Earth. Harper, 


354 pages, $2.50. 

A novel, the story laid in Central America, 
by an American woman who has lived exten- 
sively in Honduras and in Mexico. It is a 
character study of a blind man’s strong per- 
sonality as he battles with his wits against 
numerous enemies of the people. The char- 
acters are more than clearly drawn, they stand 
out in bright light, and each one represents a 
type with which we are all familiar. There- 
fore, it is a good book.—P.G.W. 

es & 


Futton J. SHEEN, Seven Pillars of Peace. 

Scribners, 112 pages, $1.75. 

The widely and favorably known American 
Catholic philosopher, Monsignor Sheen, makes 
clear that if peace rests upon military power, 
it will be impermanent and _ unsatisfactory 
while it lasts. Only peace based on good will, 
morality, and brotherhood — on a recognition 
of God’s will as perfect — can endure. Free- 
dom for all people to choose cannot be sep- 
arated from basic morality and religion, for 
“freedom is from the spirit, not from power.” 
—G.M.C. 


2 
Maxine SwHore and M. M. Obstincer, The 
Slave Who Dreamed. Westminster, 154 
pages, $1.50. 


Lucius, a Briton, slave to one of Rome's 
rulers, was a lad who dreamed of freedom. 
The story takes him through many adventures, 
brings him in contact with Paul, and with 
Joseph of Arimathea, a wealthy ship-owner, 
finally back to his own people in Britain, a free 
person, and a Christian. For youth to fifteen. 

a 
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Wim B. SmitH and WaLterR MILLER, 
Translators, The Iliad of Homer. Mac- 
millan, 565 pages, $3.75. 

A brand new translation of the 15,693 verses 
of the Iliad, into the same poetic form in which 
the original was written, dactylic hexameters. 
The achievement cost many years of unremit- 
ting work, and has resulted in beautiful Eng- 
lish poetry that is a real joy to read—E.L.D. 

s&s 


ErHeL L. SmirHer, Primary Children Learn 
at Church. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 170 pages. 
This Leadership Training Text is to help 

teachers of the primary department of the 

church school guide the religious growth of 
children six to eight years old. 

The ten chapters cover an extensive area 
of religious education for primary children — 
starting with the “purposes of the group,” 
followed by “helping children learn,” and chap- 
ters on “environment and curriculum,” and 
“planning to teach.” Then six chapters are de- 
voted to various phases of religious growth — 
through experiences with literature, through 
music, through art, through participation in the 
program of the church, through experiences of 
wonder and joy, and through worship. These 
chapters provide the teacher with a clear view 
of the possibilities of religious growth of 
primary children, and then suggest definite 
materials and constructive methods for mov- 
ing toward the beckoning view. 

The many suggestions for materials and the 
pertinent illustrations from experiences of pri- 
mary children will provide the teacher for a 
basis of saying, “Here is something I have 
needed in my own situation.”—L.A.S. 

& & 


FrepericK P. Srierr, Unleash the Dogs of 

War. McBride, 227 pages, $2.50. 

The book is about dogs, American war dogs. 
The narrator is Murky, one of them, and he 
traces the whole episode from his first home 
to the training school, to the field of battle, 
to the fighting and watching, to the injury that 
sent him back home again, a hero. Excellent- 
ly written, and worth anybody’s pleasurable 
reading.—R.P.T. 

cs 


Irvinc Stone, Immortal Wife. 

Doran, 456 pages, $3.00. 

The daughter of Missouri’s Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton was married about a century ago 
to young John Charles Fremont, a famous 
later figure in American history. She was 
not only his wife, but his partner in all things. 
A strong and fine woman, she is depicted clear- 
ly by a competent biographer—G.R.T.B. 

es of of 


W. O. SypHErp, Editor, The Book of Books. 

Knopf, 448 pages, $3.00. 

The King James version is the basis of this 
remarkable book, designed for adolescent and 
young adult readers. Mr. Sypherd has selected 
approximately a third of the total content, has 
written an excellent brief introduction to the 


Doubleday 
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whole, and to particular sections, and intro- 
duced a few maps in their appropriate places. 
The biblical material is printed in excellent ten 
point type, two columns to the page, and with 
no chapter or verse markings or other inter- 
ruptions. The book is to be highly recom- 
mended.—C.J.W. 
es SF & 


RoseMArY Taytor, Ridin’ the Rainbow. 
tlesey House, 271 pages, $2.50. 

Out in Arizona, father was forever “ridin’ 
a rainbow.” Sometimes he found the pot of 
gold, and more often he wouldn’t. But he and 
Mother and the family had a lot of inter- 
esting and amusing experiences that are mag- 
nificently told in this story — that a reader 
cannot lay down.—C.T. 

es & 


Witttam Tempe, The Church Looks For- 
ward. Macmillan, 193 pages, $2.00. 

The late Archbishop constantly wrote and 
delivered sermons and addresses on a wide 
variety of social subjects. Deeply interested 
in the common man and in social welfare, he 
has merited the approval of labor and of 
capital alike. In this book appear a number 
of his sermons and other addresses, which he 
publishes in the hope that their discussion will 
be of social value. —P.R.C. 

& & of 


V. T. THayer, American Education 
Fire. Harper, 193 pages, $2.50. 
That American education faces many un- 

solved questions is commonly agreed. What, 

for example, is “education for freedom?” To 
what extent should we educate youth to “ad- 
just” to life situations, and to what extent 
should we teach them to be non-conformists? 

What about religion and the public schools? 

Should we indoctrinate children with the values 

of our culture? If so, which values, and how 

far should indoctrination go? If we want to 
indoctrinate for democracy, should we permit 
communists and fascists to teach children? 
These and similar questions challenge at- 
tention. They are discussed with clarity by 
Dr. Thayer.—P.R.C. 
s&s & 


STANLEY WALKER, 
this Century. 
$2.50. 
Thomas E. Dewey was nationally unknown 

ten years ago. Now he is known as one who 

polled twenty million votes against the great 

Roosevelt and had a good chance to win the 

highest office in the nation. How it hap- 

pened, how Dewey has grown in the process 
of the years, what kind of man he is — all 
these things are told simply and straightfor- 
wardly in this excellent biography, the best 
yet published.—C.T. 

es SF 


C. V. Wepecwoon, William the Silent. 
256 pages, $3.00. 


Whit- 


Under 


Dewey, an American of 
Whittlesey House, 350 pages, 


Yale, 
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Few good biographies of William of Orange, 
“the Silent,” have been written. Yet he was 
one of the noblest, the wisest, the most suc- 
cessful monarchs of his time, in little Hol- 
land, the Netherlands. Spain was doing her 
best to conquer and rule the little land, the 
Duke of Alva was rampant, Elizabeth was 
Queen of England, Protestantism and other 
heresies were being burned out at the stake. 
The author has painted a stirring tale of the 
man and interpreted him in terms of the times 
in which he lived.—T.D.E. 


es SF 


Netra A. Wuirte, Brook Willow. 

276 pages, $2.50. 

A child prodigy, a frustrated genius, became 
an unhappy woman, a world famous pianist — 
but she had had one episode at “Brook Wil- 
low.” She keeps thinking about it, day dream- 
ing about it, and finally becomes a patient un- 
der psychiatric care. Her physician is also 
frustrated, and they help each other. In this 
interesting, skillfully written novel, Miss White 
opens up the personalities in a very under- 
standing manner.—R.P.T. 

es FF 


VaucGHan Witkins, Being Met Together. 
Macmillan, 510 pages, $2.75. 


At the close of the Revolutionary War, Vir- 
ginia, Europe, and England had much in com- 
mon and much at variance. In that back- 
ground fact Mr. Wilkins places his story, one 
of an American’s hatred of England, and the 
struggle that ensued. He brings in Napoleon, 
Fulton, and many other famous personages in 
a vivid, swashbuckling tale that makes good 
reading. — CJI.W. 

ss Se 
RateH L. Woops, Behold the Man. 
millan, 565 pages, $3.00. 

Some four hundred men and women of all 
the Christian centuries, who have expressed 
themselves about Jesus, have been brought 
together in this scholarly anthology. Napoleon, 
Nietzsche, Emerson, Augustine, Paine ... and 
Case, Lippmann, Ludwig, Page, Masefield. . . 
The writings show Jesus as Christ, Man, God, 
Teacher, Messiah, Reformer, Prophet, and 
Leader. It is a magnificent anthology, valu- 
able for general reading, particularly valuable 
to ministers in sermon preparation.—R.C.M 


w& & a 


He_en R. Waricut, Editor, Social Service in 
Wartime. U. of Chicago, 201 pages, $2.00. 
Under the Walgreen Foundation, Dean 

Wright of the University of Chicago arranged 

a series of eight lectures on various aspects of 

social service in the present war. Red Cross, 

Travelers Aid, public assistance, food and the 

peace, status of social service before the war, 

and its probable future after the war — these 
are the principal questions raised. Very large 
and important areas were consciously omitted. 

The book presents a survey which merits 

thoughtful public attention. — C.T. 
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